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NOTICE: The next article in the Higher Schools series will 
appear on 14 March and will be on Rugiy. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 

ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


There was no very urgent necessity to fight our 
alliances over again in the House of Lords, but the 
debate has made the issues quite clear and taken away 
excuse for further carpings. If the country were not full 
of animosity to Germany, the world would have seen 
without help that acceptance of the German Ambas- 
sador’s proposal to co-operate with Germany in Vene- 
zuela was natural and sensible. Simultaneous or 
successive blockades by Germany and Britain would 
have involved a foolish waste of energy and some risk 
of friction. As it was the only people who could be 
offended, and their unrelated sensitiveness is not of much - 
moment, were the Americans, but President Roosevelt 
accepted the suggestion of the joint bombardment as 
willingly as if the Monroe Doctrine had not been 
invented. It was unfortunate too that Lord Rosebery, 
when he chose to raise minuter details, got his facts in 
so hopeless a tangle as to justify Lord Lansdowne in 
contradicting him directly. It is a curious outcome of 
party politics that his chief critic was Lord Rosebery 
who has shown in the past admirable taste and tact in 
encouraging friendship with Germany. He was in a 
difficult position but he manceuvred it with more 
skill than he has shown for some time. If he failed to 
make the central point, he made some shrewd incidental 
hits; if Lord Lansdowneescaped, Lord George Hamilton, 
the ‘‘ important Minister, or to speak more accurately, 
the Minister who had held many important posts”, did 
not. Whether this was House of Lords style is another 
matter. 


side of the Firth of Forth at S. Margaret’s Hope. 
The debate which followed on the Defence Committee 
was not of less value because it was not the preliminary 
to any voting. One of the only foolish things said was 
by the Leader of the Opposition. The very instinct of 
self-defence should have made it apparent long ago 
that the different members of the Empire, army navy 
and government, should consider the question from a 
creative centre ; and the suggestion that a consultative 
and advisory committee of this sort should be banned 
because it might weaken Cabinet responsibility could 
only have been made for the sake of saying something. 
On the other hand many valuable suggestions were 
made as to the composition of the committee. It is 
just such a body as gives the opportunity to include 
members from different parts of the Empire and it will 
be a grave omission if the Colonies are not represented 
at all. As it is, even the Colonial Office is not repre- 
sented on the committee. The keeping of the records 
and filing of the documents for the information of 
successive Cabinets represent a valuable step towards 
the continuity of our foreign policy. 


The Army Debate in the Lords was a curious fiasco. 
What canker worm was there at the heart that this 
debate which bore every promise of vigorous vitality 
should, after showing an ineffectual shoot in Lord 
Carrington’s opening speech, fade and die away ? Why 
there were’ even rumours that the Government might 
be beaten ; Lord Rosebery was to make a great effort ; 
and excitement generally was high. Yet nothing was 
added to the discussion of a single military problem. 
The issues, whether the regular army should be in- 
creased or reduced, whether the Army Corps scheme 
is in the circumstances the best form of military orga- 
nisation, and if so have the Government taken ail! 
reasonable steps to make it effective, were perhaps 
defined more clearly than in the Lower House ; but if 
they were defined they were not discussed. The critics 
of the Government could muster only 15. Both Minis- 
terialist and Opposition critics seem to have thought 


The general defence of the Empire had a great 
parade day on Thursday. In the afternoon Mr. Balfour 
received a deputation on the question of Food Supply 
in time of War; and promised an inquiry into ‘‘ the 
greatest evil we have to fear”, the rapid rise of prices 
in war time and the consequent distress of our working 
classes. In the evening in answer to a question he 
made the announcement that the Government had de- 


they had in the army an extraordinarily good issue on 
which to attack the Government: they might have 
chosen many other issues with more result. 


Speaking of the army, when last week we described 
Lord Roberts’ ‘‘ Conception of Cavalry” as deduced 
from his employment of that arm, we expressly forbore 
to allude to the ugly rumour, persistently circulated for 
months past, that his object was to convert the 


cided to establish a naval fort and base on the north 


cavalry into a glorified mounted infantry. The order 
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abolishing the lance, save as a plaything and for 
gala parades, will not, we imagine, retrieve the 
waning respect in which his military judgment is 
already held by Continental experts. If, as he 
states, ‘‘ the carbine—or rifle—will henceforth be con- 
sidered the cavalry soldier’s principal weapon”, where 
shall we be if our cavalry are ever pitted against that 
of another civilised Power, declining to accept Lord 
Roberts’ dictum? Has he never read the story of the 
encounter of the 7th Hussars with the French Lancers 
at Genappe on the eve of Waterloo? We believe that 
Lord Roberts’ action if carried to its logical issue is 
certainly preparing for us disaster in the next war 
we may be engaged in. It is generally admitted by 
students of modern strategy that the opening phases 
of all regular warfare in the future will consist largely 
of cavalry combats; where will the British cavalry 
be, if it has been trained to rely on the rifle as its 
‘* principal arm” and to forego the true cavalry spirit 
of attack ? 


The formation of a new German Colonial League is 
a sign that the imperfect success of German Colonial 
policy is at last definitely recognised in Berlin. The 
trouble is traced to the methods of bureaucracy, and the 
manifesto of the new league bluntly asserts that ‘ un- 
productive enthusiasm and ignorant vanity have led the 
movement into a boggy mire, where it is threatened 
with extinction”. German colonisation hitherto has 
hardly been a success under the German flag. Where 
Germany has experimented for herself she has planted 
a small army of officials on the spot annexed; but has 
she ever induced her sons to regard her colonies as 
outlets for anything but surplus administrative energy ? 
They are a constant drain on her resources, and it is 
hardly wonderful if the taxpayer is growing a little 
impatient. The event seems almost to be justifying 
the pessimist who opposed the German Colonial move- 
ment on principle, and it is in the hope of warding off a 
separatist agitation that the new league has been 
brought into existence. 


President Roosevelt has written a letter giving his 
philosophy’ of equality; and though he protests 
ominously much, in stating his determination ‘‘ not to 
move a hair’s breadth”, it must be difficult for anyone 
who has the courage to call himself either a democrat 
or a republican to deny the creed he confesses. His 
“‘ prime tests” in giving any appointment have been 
** character, fitness and ability ”, and there was never a 
demagogue in the course of history who has not 
extracted cheers for similar sentiments, and refused to 
swerve the usual hair’s breadth from the principle. 
But one must admire President Roosevelt for his 
triumphant declaration, because he knows that in this 
application it would produce very audible hisses. Even 
in the midst of the unshrinking assertion of his creed 
President Roosevelt acknowledged limitation in the 
application. He will consider the feelings of the people 
of each territory so far as possible. Unhappily the 
people of the South, numerically dominated by the 
negroes, will not allow any limitation of their convinced 
prejudice against granting a black any superiority 
over a white; and the appointment of blacks in the 
proportion of less than one to a hundred has been 
treated by a sort of caricature of logic as a first step 
to negro domination. It is easy to understand the 
feeling against the blacks in the Southern States, but 
their excessive dread of allowing the smallest exception 
to their rule of exclusion is a mark not of strength but 
of panic. 


Mr. Caine has chosen a curious time to demand a 
reduction in the strength of the Indian Army when 
Russia is developing fresh lines of advance which, what- 
ever the intention, will greatly strengthen the strategic 
position from which she can threaten the Indian frontier. 
The construction of the railway from Orenburg to 
Tashkent, now rapidly progressing, will give an alter- 
native line for concentrating troops against Afghanistan, 
and this line will be free from the transhipment at the 
Caspian which the existing Central Asiatic railway 
requires. At the same time her gradual occupation of 
Persia will expose the Indian frontier to attack in a 


quarter which till now has been sufficiently protected 
by natural conditions. A significant adjunct to these 
movements is the recent declaration that Russian 
diplomacy no longer recognises its undertaking to 
abstain from direct relations with the Afghan Govern- 
ment. 


Several of the Paris papers, it seems, have been 
giving an air of artistic verisimilitude to bald tales of 
atrocities in Bulgaria by the publication of photo- 
graphs. The Ottoman Embassy is at pains to show 
that photographs can be’ ‘‘ faked” with almost as little 
difficulty as facts, and are infinitely more effective in 
arousing sentiment. Whatever the truth in the case 
of the different papers implicated, the exaggeration 
of atrocities is undoubted; and the Turkish protest 
is dignified and restrained. The authentic news 
from the Balkans tends to show that there is no 
immediate likelihood of any dangerous outbreak. The 
blue book just issued on the Austro-Russian note adds 
little to our knowledge. The only new fact of any 
importance is that Lord Lansdowne reserves the 
right to make new suggestions or take new action in 
case the present note should prove ineffective. Perhaps 
the caution was wise but the reservation advertises a 
want of faith which is not wholly diplomatic. 


Turning to home affairs, it was not at all a bad 
move, Mr. Balfour and the nonconformists meeting 
one another at dinner on Wednesday at the Great 
Central Hétel. Relations between the Government 
and its nonconformist supporters had become a little 
strained during last session, and nothing restores an 
even temper so well as a good dinner, even if followed 
by speeches. To complete the reconciliation Mr. 
Balfour should also meet at dinner the good Churchmen 
of his party; for it is the singular achievement of the 
Education Bill to have strained intolerably the party 
probity of Churchmen and nonconformists alike 
within the Unionist fold. Naturally Mr. Balfour would 
get on more easily with his nonconformist friends. 
Their religious position is practically his, though some 
of them, we should suppose, would be rather shocked 
at his airy way of disclaiming any political preference 
for any one “‘ sect or denomination of religious ideas” 
to another. ‘‘ Religious ideas ” is a description of faith 
that some even of the highest critics would resent. 
However Mr. Balfour skated over the Education Bill 
very nicely ; and he certainly got in a very nasty one 
at the Imperialists, who ‘‘talk about the Empire but 
do not vote the army necessary to keep the Empire up”. 


Mr. Balfour also made a speech on Friday afternoon 
at the inaugural meeting of the centenary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society which will be celebrated in 
March next. An audience over which a Jewish Lord 
Mayor presided, supported by at least one Wesleyan, 
would be a little dangerous for an enthusiastic 
speaker on religion, lest his enthusiasm should strike 
a note to which different persons might not harmoni- 
ously respond. Mr. Balfour has not too much of the 
zeal of the ordinary Bible Society subscriber ; and it 
must have seemed to some of the ‘‘ Simpler Christians ” 
present that he relied less on the inspiration of the 
Scriptures than on the secular fitness and discretion of 
missionaries in carrying on their work amongst the 
higher religious peoples to whom they present a rival 
of their sacred books. 


In the short debate on the new writ for Galway the 
minority was mainly composed of Ministerialists. Mr. 
Balfour took rather an effective pose as a conservator 
of the liberties of the constituencies and produced an 
irreproachable list of precedents to show that disfran- 
chisement had not followed even the treasonable recalci- 
trance of a Member of Parliament. But the argument 
from precedent involves in this case as often the patent 
fallacy that new cases require old rules. Mr. Lynch 
—‘*Captain or Colonel or Knight-at-arms ” ?—was 
elected a Member of Parliament for no other reason 
than that he was fighting against the country which 
Members of Parliament are elected to govern. Galway 
was saddled with such a member because it wished to 
bear such a burden; and as it took the responsibility 
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should be made to endure the relief from it. To grant 
the writ without any demurrer is openly and consciously 
to condone treason. We had no desire to see the 
supreme punishment inflicted on Mr. Lynch. He was 
after all a toy traitor, compared to some others, and 
would have squeaked quite enough under a pinch. But 
to grant Galway enfranchisement at once is identical 
with complete acquittal. Does Mr. Balfour think that 
to dismiss the constituency without a stain on its 
character is consistent with the verdict of his Majesty’s 
judges ? 


In the House on Wednesday three matters of the 
highest importance were discussed ; but two, Trade- 
union Law and the Early Closing of Shops, with 
utterly futile results. The third, on the Employ- 
ment of Children, arose out of the first reading 
of a bill introduced by the Home Secretary to give 
power to local authorities to make regulations as to 
children who are employed outside school hours. It 
rais2s a most important question: but Sir John Gorst 
described the bill as only touching the fringe of a 
great subject. Mr. Pemberton moved for an inquiry 
into the existing law as it affects Trade-unions: 
but there are a _ considerable number of bills 
already before the House; and under the rules of 
the House this made useful discussion impossible. 
Mr. Asquith was called to order for distinguishing 
between the law which is so obscure that no lawyer 
can advise upon it and clear defects such as the case of 
picketing andagency. After Mr. Asquith had given this 
object lesson against the motion it was withdrawn. 
The shelving of the Early Closing of Shops question is 
nothing short of a scandal. If there were ever a 
question ripe for legislation this is; yet Mr. Akers 
Douglas can do no more than say that he will be pre- 
pared to view with favour any measure which should 
reach the House based on the report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords. 


The National Conference held at the Guildhall on the 
unemployed need not be condemned as useless because 
it had no specific proposals as to how to solve the 
problem. In one sense the talk was vague; but the 
extremists who would cheerfully apply ready-made 
State socialism at once, and the wise heads who think 
that the State and municipalities must advance more 
determinedly on lines already laid down, are each in 
their way contributing useful ideas to the public. It 
would have been just as well therefore if Mr. John 
Burns and Mr. Keir Hardie had not tried to spike each 
other’s guns by trying to pack the Conference with 
their own supporters. If working-men leaders dis- 
trusted each other less and workmen were not so 
envious of their leaders, their common interests would 
be better managed. Labour bureaux, emigration 
schemes, employment on the land at home under condi- 
tions involving restraint on the ‘‘ unemployable”, and* 
Sir John Gorst’s ‘‘ waiting for a generation for a better 
educated race of children” are all correlative elements 
in the unemployed question, and they are not amenable 
to sleight of hand treatment. 


Sir Edward Bradford has resigned the post of Com- 
missioner of Police in the Metropolis, and his successor 
is one of the Assistant Commissioners, Mr. Edward 
Richard Henry. It would not be avery violent paradox 
to say that Sir Edward’s firm and wise administration 
at Scotland Yard is proved by the fact that little has 
been heard of him during his twelve years of office. 
We venture to recall, for the pleasure of those who are 
crying ‘‘ Efficiency, efficiency !” that it was the fashion, 
not so many years ago, to make light of the London 
police on the ground that, compared with the police of 
foreign countries, they were, in the jargon of this 
moment, a ‘‘ non-efficient ” branch of the public service, 
particularly on the detective side. How the magic 


name of Pinkerton used to be flung at those who dared 
to doubt that criminal investigation, officially, was 
badly done here! Yet Sir Edward Bradford was in 
office while that fashion still lingered, and we think 
that if it were put to him whether the London detective 
was not up to the mark then, he would say the outcry 
came from ill-informed persons. The Chief Commis- 


sioner may not interfere largely in the working of the 
criminal investigation branch, but of course he inspires 
the whole force. Sir Edward’s inspiration has kept the 
London police up to a very high standard. Some black 
sheep and a few brutes there must be in every such 
force, but we believe that anybody with a true sense 
of perspective will agree that London is served by a 
bold, honest, and patient force. 


Some people imagine that the heads of the police are 
always engaged in disentangling the tangled thread of 
sinister plot. Even the familiar policeman breathes for 
them a fine air of mystery: whilst a detective is a thing 
of glamour. To have anything to do with the corre- 
spondence of a big man in the police must be gloriously 
exciting, they think. Asa fact much of it is essentially 
clerical. Tracking down crime is but one among very 
many duties most of which are prosaic to a degree. 
Tact and a thorough knowledge of the world are, we 
should say, essential in a man very high in the service. 
But no doubt queer experiences do at times come the 
way of the chief officials. One official had constantly 
to assuage the horrid suspicions of a lady of rank that 
she was about to fall the victim of a dark plot to make 
away with her. She wanted numbers of police to hem 
her in. Of course the conspiracy was imaginary: it 
generally is. One could mention the case of a public 
man who soon after retiring from the criminal investi- 
gation branch of the service received the attention of 
several of the begging-letter impostors, who are still 
busy and were at that time preying largely on bishops 
and M.P.s—which looked like what it was not, a stroke 
of subtle irony. Lost dogs, latch-keys, and umbrellas, 
and the teaching of omnibuses where they shall go, 
take up a great and increasing part of the energies 
of Scotland Yard, Mr. Conan Doyle’s stories notwith- 


standing. 


An application that the Official Receiver might be 
directed to prosecute Mr. Whitaker Wright and apply 
the assets of the London and Globe Corporation in 
payment of the costs was made to Mr. Justice Buckley 
on Wednesday. The Nickel Corporation and other 
creditors of the London and Globe Corporation con- 
tested the proposal to pay out of the assets, their point 
being that those who want to prosecute should pay the 
costs themselves. It has to be shown that a prima 
facie case of intention to deceive and defraud 
shareholders or creditors by issuing an_ incor- 
rect balance-sheet has been made out before the 
judge can order the Official Receiver to prosecute. 
When the Attorney-General had to consider the ques- 
tion he had also to consider the probability of proving 
his case to the jury; and it is very likely that if he 
thought he could not do this, without having to rely on 
the animus against Mr. Whitaker Wright, he would 
shrink from prosecuting. This was perhaps one of 
the reasons which could not be explained by the 
Attorney-General. With all this Mr. Justice Buckley has 
nothing to do. After deciding that the facts on which 
the applicants rely as a prima facie case were to be 
heard in public the well-known circumstances of the 
London and Globe failure were related, and the judge 
will give his decision on Tuesday next. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Club has been placed 
in a curious position by the decision of Mr. Justice 
Joyce in favour of Sir Richard Harington. He 
became a member in 1886 when the subscription was 
eight guineas. At a general meeting a numerical 
majority decided that the subscription should be nine 
guineas. Sir Richard Harington objected, and on 
being threatened to be posted as a defaulter he applied 
for an injunction restraining the club. By a strange 
oversight the rules contain no provision for amendments, 
and Mr. Justice Joyce has decided that they cannot be 
amended by a general meeting though there is a 
majority in favour. It follows therefore that no member 
can be bound by any rules that did not exist when he 
entered the club. He has entered into a contract which 
cannot be altered as far as he is concerned without his 
consent. After all it is not unusual for old members to 
claim privileges over new members who come in ; and 
it is rather surprising that the subscription should have 
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been raised without making a reservation in their 
favour. Yet it is unfortunate when a member of a club 
has to resort to the club law of the Courts. . 


A committee, in every way representative, has been 
formed for the purpose of giving Archbishop Temple 
** some visible and significant memorial”. It is proposed 
to raise not less than £5,000, a part of the sum to be 
spent on a monument in Canterbury Cathedral, and the 
rest devoted to perpetuating his memory ‘‘in some 
approved formin London”. There is not likely to be 
any difficulty in raising what money the committee may 
wish. The greatness of Dr. Temple is too deeply felt and 
too widely acknowledged for that ; but it may be that 
many would wish to have some hint of what form the 
memorial in London is likely to take. The best tribute 
to Dr. Temple’s memory would be a universal desire to 
make the memorial a thing of real and lasting benefit 
to London people, not only a transient expression of 
admiration and affection. The sooner some such object 
is found and decided on, the more worthy of Dr. 
Temple’s greatness will the contributions be. 


Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, who had been ill for two years, 
died of heart disease on Wednesday night. One may pre- 
dict for him whatever of immortality a student’s novel 
can attain. He was nearly fifty when “‘ John Inglesant” 
was published and the book, which was finished nine 
years earlier, would never have been printed but for 
the urgency of some of Mr. Shorthouse’s friends. Since 
** John Inglesant ” he has written no other great book: 
but ‘Sir Percival” is a novel of a quite unusual 
character and restraint; and a short allegory written 
by him in his later period deserves, but has missed, 
wide recognition. A lesser but exquisite piece of work 
was his introduction to the facsimile edition of George 
Herbert’s ‘‘ Temple”. Perhaps his great interest in 
religious questions prevented him from devoting himself 
to a second great novel ; but he had the real and rare 
imagination. John Inglesant was as real a person to 
him as anyone of his household. He lived his own life 
and once nearly wrecked the book, as Mr. Shorthouse 
said himself, by refusing point blank to go to Italy. If 
anyone wishes to appreciate to the full Mr. Shorthouse’s 
truth of description, he should make a pilgrimage, as 
indeed was the fashion during the popularity of ‘* John 
Inglesant”, to Little Gidding. The little chapel of the 
Ferrars is worth a journey. 


Business in stock markets has been on an extremely 
limited scale this week, and weakness has prevailed 
in almost every section. No-alteration was made in the 
Bank rate, and it is evident from the Bank of England 
return, which discloses a scarcity of money, that the 
directors were justified in their decision to allow the 
rate of discount to remain at the old level. Consols, 
after displaying a drooping tendency, hardened some- 
what, possibly owing to the good reception which 
the Local Loans issue met with. Applications for the 

2,000,000 Local Loans 3 per cent. Stock amounted to 

6,493,400 at prices varying from £100 to £98 10s. 
The average price obtained for the Stock was £99 7s. 2d. 
as compared with an average of £99 6s. 7d. for the 
issue of a similar amount placed in October last. 
Tenders will be received at the Bank of England on 
the 11th inst. for an issue of £500,000 India Sterling 
bills, to replace in part bills for £1,000,000 falling 
due on the 14th. The bills will be dated 14 March, 
payable twelve months after date. There has 
been a fair amount of selling in the Home 
Railway market, but the undertone here is by no 
means bad. The unfavourable monetary position in 
New York has had a depressing effect on American 
railroad stocks, and, in addition, the statements 
recently published, showing the working expenditure of 
various railroads, were considered unsatisfactory. 
Although reports from South Africa as to the native 
labour outlook continue to be reassuring, the Kaffir 
market remains in a stagnant condition, and business 
in this section is almost at a standstill. Rio Tintos 
were a feature of strength, the rise being in sympathy 
with an improvement in the price of copper. Consols 
£91 13s. 6d, Bank rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE CATERPILLAR. 


R. GLADSTONE enriched the realms of know- 
ledge with the science of political meteorology. 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour between them seem 
likely to cap Mr. Gladstone’s achievement with a more 
captivating science still, political entomology. We do 
not know whether the large attention Mr. Balfour 
devoted to Lord Rosebery’s larva without a leaf was 
a graceful compliment to a distinguished entomologist 
in the company, Dr. Dallinger, or was due to the 
fascination of an apparently easy opportunity for a 
score. Such is Mr. Balfour’s grace that we prefer to 
believe the former; but evidently the bulk of the 
audience thought quite the other way. For when 
Mr. Balfour modestly confessed—it should have 
been with shame—that he had never been a 
naturalist and indeed had never had ‘“‘ leanings 
towards the investigation of that branch of natural 
science”, the audience was convulsed with laughter, 
all except, of course, Dr. Dallinger. These cultured 
nonconformists evidently thought that to take no 
interest in natural history showed an enormous su- 
periority in Mr. Balfour over Lord Rosebery, who 
presumedly did. Apparently these people were of a 
similar type, or in the same mental stage, with those 
who in the eighteenth century held it excellent evidence 
of Lady Glanville’s lunacy that she was fond of butter- 
flies, even to the extent, we believe, of collecting them. 
However that the audience laughed when there was 
nothing to laugh at does not surprise us so much 
—for that is a way with political audiences—as that 
Mr. Balfour should publicly admit that he had 
never had any inclination for the investigation of 
nature; that he took no interest in the world of 
problems to which Darwin and Huxley opened the 
door, if only a little way, even to the common man. 
Had Mr. Balfour said he knew nothing of these things, 
we should have admired the candour of his veracity ; but 
very few would confess to caring nothing forthem. We 
cannot help thinking that the effect on the great mass 
of ignorance in this country of the cheerful, apparently 
pleased, admission of such a charge by so superior a 
person as Mr. Balfour is likely to be much more 
lasting for harm than any of the political lessons he 
sought to impress upon them for good. Lord Rosebery 
would never have made such a mistake. He would 
carefully have calculated that the effect to be got out 
of playing cheaply to the vulgar ignorance that could see 
nothing but what was ridiculous in anything so small 
as an insect would be nothing compared with the 
awe inspired by the thought that so great a 
man — preoccupied with the greatest practical 
problems of the world—could yet find time and energy 
and interest to consider the wonders even of a cater- 
pillar. No; Lord Rosebery would never disclaim 
interest in anything. Whether in fact he is a better 
entomologist than Mr. Balfour we are doubtful, remem- 
bering his blunder about the caterpillar in his address 
on ‘* Books and Statesmen”. But at any rate insects 
evidently have some sort of attraction for him, or he 
would hardly recur in this way to his entomological 
figure. 

Mr. Balfour’s speech irresistibly suggested to us the 
group in ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland’, where she is repre- 
sented as attempting to carry on an unequal conversa- 
tion with the caterpillar on the mushroom. The caters 
pillar is not very polite to Alice, who on the other hand 
is exceedingly polite to him. The caterpillar, in this 
case the Liberal Party, if in a similar mood, might 
really retort very successfully on its charming inter- 
locutor nearly all through. It would be ungracious, 
seeing what very kind things Mr. Balfour said of 
Liberalism in its great days; but it would be to the 
point. It is easy to laugh at our unfortunate oppo- 
nents for their want of a programme, for the jejuneness 
of their political fare; but Mr. Balfour’s own idea 
of food for his own party seems to be not much 
more satisfying, nothing in fact but Home Rule, 
or, more strictly, opposition to Home Rule. Now 
Home Rule may have been found very indigestible 
by Liberals—it is the misfortune of political cater- 

illars that they have not the natural caterpillar’s 
instinctive repulsion for improper food—but it certainly 
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is not worse to eat what is indigestible than to eat 
nothing at all. Any positive proposal is something, 
however bad ; but mere opposition is nothing. Mr. 
Balfour proposes that his party should subsist on 
opposition to Home Rule. But you cannot live 
by opposition alone. Mr. Balfour is wholly out of touch 
with the younger and abler members of his party if he 
supposes that they are going to live politically on 
opposition to Irish nationalism. He is profoundly 
mistaken if he imagines it is more difficult for one party 
to die of inanition than another. If the Government 
go to the country merely on opposition to Home Rule, 
the rank and file of their followers will certainly be wiped 
out ; only those will survive who have refused to be led 
by their titular leaders. Cannot Mr. Balfour read the 
signs of the times in the House of Commons? If not, 
he will find that he is simply unable to make the best 
men on his own side follow him in a policy of inanition. 
Even the terrors of an election will not make them, if 
only for the reason that they realise that if they face 
their constituents merely as opponents of Home Rule, 
the Home Rulers in the House will soon have very 
few opponents to face. Mr. Balfour laughs at the 
Opposition for crawling about in search of an ideal, 
and no one will deny that they do make a more or less 
humorous spectacle, but if they know that they have 
not an ideal and that they require one, their state 
is surely less perilous than Mr. Balfour’s; who 
comforts himself with the reflection that, while the 
Tory party may in the future, as it has done, he 
says, more than once in the past, be borne into 
office merely on the people’s temporary weariness of 
the Ministry in power, the Liberal party can never 
come in except on an ideal and a programme. That is 
saying in other words that the Tories need have no 
views, they can live on the mistakes of their opponents. 
Philosophically that is a very low standard of political 


life ; mere opportunism, however useful, is never great. . 


In this Mr. Balfour seems to us to have shown his whole 
political hand somewhat painfully. Sublime superiority, 
or inferiority, to all convictions, and all definite views, 
however intellectually defensible, is not compatible with 
successful statesmanship. There is no real nourish- 
ment in such political food ; it ends otherwise than in 
growth. 

Practically too we believe Mr. Balfour diagnoses the 
position wrongly. It is no question of Liberals or Tories 
whether you can get into power solely on the public 
weariness of the Government of the day: it is merely 
a question of in and out. The party in opposi- 
tion may at any time get in on the mistakes 
of the party in power. In fact the difference between 
defence and attack is the real difference, and the only 
permanent distinction, between parties ; and inasmuch 
as defence is more difficult than attack, the wise leader 
of the party last in power will as far as is possible con- 
vert his defence into a counter-attack. This cannot be 
done by means of a negative. It seems to be Mr. 
Balfour’s theory that there must be some deep dividing 
line between the two parties, and as he can find no 
difference between them, unless it is that one side 
is in favour of and the other against Home Rule, 
he holds that his party must of necessity take 
its stand upon opposition to Home Rule. He 
has indeed a certain justification for his view 
in having himself done what he could to obliterate 
historic differences of principle, by largely abandoning 
the Church and slighting the House of Lords. But the 
whole idea that there must necessarily be a great 
cleavage between parties is a mistake ; either side can 
pursue the policy it believes best without reference to 
the supposed views of the other. If they happen mainly 
to coiacide, which in this country they usually do, so 
much the better. True it makes the virtuous excite- 
ment of an election a farce, but what does that matter, 
so long as you get your two parties elected and the 
machine in working order ? 

Now that Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour are on the 
entomological tack, we would venture respectfully to 
call their attention to a phenomenon which may be 
neither of them has yet observed. Sometimes a cater- 
pillar, apparently well fed and healthy, when the time 
comes for its change to the fulness of the perfect insect, 
becomes not a butterfly but a number of little dark 


flies of ill nature and ill appearance. The caterpillar 
in short has broken into groups, which instead of 
crowning the species with glory and continuing it 
devote themselves to infecting other caterpillars to their 
destruction. May be there is a political ichneumon as 
well as a political caterpillar. 


A MINISTER OF COMMERCE, 


youas often take shape by slowly crystallising round 

aname. The name is useful as a rough indication 
of what is in people’s minds, and they must not be 
pinned too closely to it as if by throwing doubt on the 
name the substance at the back of it were ptoved to be 
unimportant. There seems to have been a little too 
much of this ignoratio elenchi in the debate on the 
resolution as to a Ministry of Commerce in the House 
of Commons. What would you get, asked several 
speakers, by substituting the name,of Secretary of State 
for President of the Board of Trade? Mr. Ritchie said 
it seemed to be thought that shipping rings would be 
at once abolished, that railway rates would be at once 
reduced to a proper level, and that the consular service 
would be at once remodelled in the way the commercial 
community desired. Mr. Bryce played with the same 
idea; but really Mr. Hoult the mover of the resolution 
in the House, and Mr. Mitchell the mover of the resolu- 
tion in the meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce on the same day, are as little superstitious 
of mere names as either Mr. Ritchie or Mr. Bryce. 
The fact is that if the name is altered it implies 
the altering of many other things. It would 
mean that the Home Office, the Local Government 
Board, and the Board of Trade had been put on a 
different footing with regard to each other. How 
exactly this would have to be done it is extremely 
difficult to say: but this needs doing and to say that 
we need a Minister of Commerce is saying it in a sort 
of mental shorthand. The Chambers of Commerce 
who are supplying the chief motive power for the re- 
constitution of the public departments that have to do 
with trade and commercial questions may possibly be 
exaggerating the importance of a Secretary of State for 
Commercial Affairs. But there is no exaggeration in 
what they assert as to the ill consequences of dis- 
tributing the functions of the State in commercial 
matters over several separate departments. 

All this was admitted in the debate; and Mr. 
Ritchie, even after declaring that the efficiency of 
the Board of Trade was not impaired by the Presi- 
dent not being a Secretary of State, conceded that 
the belief was well founded that the influence of 
a Minister who occupied the position of a Secretary 
of State would be greater than that of a Minister 
who was merely the President of the Board of 
Trade. However this may be, though we think we 
see the figure of the Minister of Commerce already in 
the distance, the practical outcome of the debate is to 
secure that the essential proposal of placing the control 
of commerce in the hands of one authority shall be 
carried out. The question of the proper distribution of 
powers between the State departments has never yet been 
seriously considered. When the Factory Acts were put 
under the management of the Home Office, it was because 
it was the only regularly constituted department for 
domestic civil affairs. Merchant shipping and railways 
might have been placed under the Home Office but the 
new Board had been created and it must have some- 
thing to do. And so with the Local Government 
Board, which Sir Charles Dilke aptly described as the 
legatee of the Home Office. Matters of law and police 
are distributed between the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department and the Lord Chancellor, and the 
lawyers have long been demanding a Ministry of Justice 
as merchants and manufacturers are demanding a 
Ministry of Commerce. The real difficulty is to assign 
scientifically the proper group of subjects to each organ 
of the State. This distribution must be reserved as 
Mr. Ritchie has reserved it for the responsible Govern- 
ment: and as the commercial world is not ambitious of 
performing the work itself, but only hopes it will be 
done as well as possible by the Government, it will 
accept what may be devised after inquiry. _ It may 
lean towards placing the appointment of consuls, for 
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example, in the hands of the Ministry of Commerce or 
whatever the consolidated department may be ; but as 
commerce is not the only, though so great an interest 
of the country, the question might have to be settled 
by other than merely commercial considerations. There 
is room for very much difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes commercial matters, but we cannot conceive 
how Sir Charles Dilke thinks that they must exclude 
the matters dealt with in the Acts relating to merchant 
seamen and railway servants, factories and workshops. 
In his view it would be necessary to exclude them on 
account of difficulties between labour and capital. It would 
seem that both should be treated as embraced under 
the common term of trade or commerce, and that there 
would be decided advantage in having both under the 
control of one central authority. What he fears is that 
this control should be exercised by what he calls a 
‘*Commercial Magnate” instead of by an official of the 
Home Secretary type who has hitherto had charge of 
most labour questions. But Sir Charles Dilke supplies 
the ‘‘Commercial Magnate” out of his imagination. The 
Chambers of Commerce do not propose such a person 
as particularly fitted for being Minister of Commerce ; 
and they expect and would prefer men like Mr. Ritchie 
or Mr. Asquith who have been Home Secretaries. The 
former though he was not a lawyer was a good Home 
Secretary, as was Mr. Asquith, none better, who was a 
lawyer ; and the qualities which made them what they 
were in that office would be those which would make 
them good Ministers of Commerce. Without denying 
that both labour and capital would have the right to 
direct the department we should see in that only a 
reason operating with the Prime Minister for selecting 
men of the great official class, who have no special 
connexion with either capital or labour, for his Ministers 
of Commerce. The ‘‘ Commercial Magnate” objection 
is not a very strong one against creating a Ministry of 
Commerce. To many Frenchmen M. Millerand as a 
Socialist is an extremely objectionable Minister, but 
Frenchmen would not think of splitting up their 
Ministry of Commerce into fragments on that account ; 
nor are commercial Englishmen likely to be frightened by 
Sir Charles Dilke parading the possibility of an English 
Millerand before them. 

Perhaps we need not expect any symmetrical and 
scientific arrangement in the distribution of func- 
tions as the result of the inquiry. Compromises 
may have to be made, as is the English way, for 
various reasons, amongst which Sir Charles Dilke’s 
may have influence. But at least we are entitled 
to look for some rough grouping at any rate of what 
commercial men understand by commercial subjects, 
which will enable them to place their information and 
proposals before some one responsible Minister who, by 
the mere fact that he is specially in charge of that class 
of subjects, can represent them authoritatively to the 
Government. At present they have to run from one 
Minister to another never éxactly knowing to whom 
they ought to resort: and though each individual 
Minister may be courteous enough and willing enough 
to help them, they are left at last very much in the 
position of a man trying to ride several horses at once. 
While this administrative confusion exists Chambers of 
Commerce will have to complain that their agenda 
paper year after year is full of old topics long ago agreed 
upon as desirable for legislation, but which have had 
no chance of becoming law, and that their deliberations 
_issue in no result. So long too the absurdities in con- 
nexion with shipping will continue, such as the Liverpool 
Steamship Owners’ Association has recently pointed 
out. British shipping is still controlled by regulations 
half a century old and therefore obsolete. In the opinion 
of the classes best able to judge of these things, the only 
remedy is the creation of a powerful department or 
Ministry of Commerce. It seems at last as if they had 
converted the Government to their views. 


DIPLOMACY AND MR. CHOATE. 


B Ker dinner given to Mr. Choate by the ‘‘ Pilgrim 
Club” deserved success, for tribute to his great 
abilities and social charm cannot be paid too often. 
No more appropriate chairman could have been 
found thau Lord Roberts whose talents as an after- 


dinner speaker are being so rapidly developed as 
seriously to threaten the supremacy of Royalty itself, 
From the American point of view the selection of the 
Commander-in-Chief may be taken as a delicate atten- 
tion to the great. mass of the people of the United 
States, who were throughout the war pro-Boer, and 
it may also serve to demonstrate how little such func- 
tions really count in the relations of States. We 
heartily endorse all that was said of Mr. Choate. His 
great knowledge of the world and personal distinction 
have made him for four years a prominent figure in what 
is perhaps the most cosmopolitan society in the world 
that has any royal centre around which to revolve. He 
succeeded to a post whose occupants have been dis- 
tinguished during a long period of years for talents of 
a high order and great social qualities. Whether or 
not every country has the ambassadors it deserves, it is 
certain that the United States have treated Great 
Britain well in their choice of envoys. Perhaps this 
flattering tribute to our susceptibilities may be due to a 
lurking remorse for the very inadequate political return 
we habitually receive for our concessions. However 
this may be, the standard set by Mr. Choate’s pre- 
decessors has been high and has been more than 
maintained by himself. 

We are glad to have the opportunity of recognising 
the individual claims and personal charm of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador as the attitude towards America and 
Americans of the SaturpAY Review has been in- 
accurately described in the United States. We have 
no more hostility as we have no more affection for that 
country than for any other ; we desire the friendship of 
all nations but we desire it on equal terms and the terms 
which our Government accept in order to maintain 
American good will, or good words, are always to 
our disadvantage. The American is not, as we are, 
eager to sink the business man in the sentimentalist 
and we suffer in consequence. Also while we are 
ready to recognise the remarkable qualities of the 
finest American type we feel nothing but repulsion 
for the average manners and methods of America 
which are beginning so widely to influence our politics 
and social life. We also feel grave distrust for rushes 
of popular sentiment which find vent in ecstatic de- 
clarations by statesmen and others which may well be 
belied by events and may thus give rise to most 
dangerous revulsions of feeling. In fact solid advan- 
tage is the ultima ratio and the only safe one in inter- 
national relations, at all events between nations that 
are rivals in trade and may at any moment be forced 
into political opposition. However regretfully, we are 
always obliged at last to accept Bismarck’s dictum that 
‘alliances are the fruit of common interests and pur- 
poses” and that those are the considerations which in 
the end alone bring about stable relations between 
States. 

But the speeches made by Mr. Choate and his hosts 
raise another question which affects all nations alike. 
Mr. Choate rightly said that it was not to him per- 
sonally that any increase in good feeling between 
England and America was due. He might indeed 
have said that the same remark would apply to the 
ambassadors of all countries in the present day. 
No doubt a blundering and meddlesome plenipoten- 
tiary might work harm, but a man of this character 
would never be despatched from one European capital 
to another ; his capacity for mischief would be discovered 
long before he rose high enough to be an ambassador, 
and we have no reason to believe that the happy selec- 
tions from the ranks of private citizens made by the 
United States will not continue. The question whether 
or not a plenipotentiary pleases London society does not 
now have any real effect on our relations with his 
country. We are not likely to see again the case of 
a von Arnim. An ambassador who disobeys orders 
from headquarters because he wants to ‘ win off 
his own bat” and show his superiority to the chief 
Minister of his own country is so rare that the 
possibility of his reappearance need not be reckoned 
with. Of course it is obvious that an ambas- 
sador must be persona grata to the Court he is 
accredited to; that is a matter of etiquette; (though 
M. Lagarde was not acceptable to King Menelik) ; but 
at his best he is but the instrument of the Government 
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he serves. The manner in which he responds to the 
tune desired varies no doubt according to his capaci- 
ties, but it is the Minister at home who selects 
the tune and plays it, who also chooses his instrument 
according to its tone : but in emitting the desired notes 
more or less agreeably the active part of the ambas- 
sador’s business ends. It may be admitted that at 
Constantinople the ambassador is still something more 
than this, for conditions there are widely different from 
what they are in more civilised places. Yet, even at 
Constantinople, no one believes that an ambassador 
would venture upon, or carry out successfully, such a 
deliberate policy of war, even against the tendencies 
of his own Government, as was brought off by Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. 

The telegraph has killed the power of the ambassador, 
though his prestige still lingers on almost unimpaired. 
That will remain, or it would be an evil day for novelists 
and playwrights. He stands in fact always under the 
shadow of his foreign minister. He is conscious that 
at any moment he may receive orders to adopt a 
course of action which he has not evolved. In former 
days, when communication was slow, the ambassador 
confronted with a new situation had to face it rely- 
ing on his own resources. There was no time to 
communicate with his Government and questions of 
peace and war and the fate of nations might well 
depend on his own astuteness and rapidity of deci- 
sion. We doubt whether to-day a James Harris 
would find the same opportunities of serving his 
country as he did in the days.of Pitt, we even doubt if 
a new Morier would find the same chances of personal 
distinction as his prototype who received that rare 
tribute of homage from a French official at a wayside 
railway station, ‘‘ Voila l’homme quia roulé Bismarck ”. 

Mr. Choate selected for eulogy, ‘‘ as in private duty 
bound ”, the name of Lord Pauncefote. Without 
wishing to detract from the reputation he acquired, 
it is beyond dispute that Lord Pauncefote went to 
carry out a pre-arranged policy and was retained 
at his post to develop it. The British Prime Minister 
of the day was determined to maintain at all costs 
amiable relations with the United States. Whether 
that policy was right or wrong has nothing to do 
with the question. The policy was Lord Salisbury’s 
and, if Lord Pauncefote had not carried it out, 
someone else would have been found to do it. Mr. 
Choate is far too shrewd a diplomat not to know 
the limitations which now hedge in the exercise of his 
office. He therefore did not magnify it overmuch. 
The days of a great Eltchi are passed and will not 
return even at Stamboul, much less in London or 
Washington. 


THE SOCIETY OF SCRIBES. 


are many ways of ‘commencing author”. 
One is to write a book; and on the whole the 
method is simple and it may be effective. But of late 
years it has gone out of fashion, at least with the 
literary man. He commences author a great deal 
further back ; and thinks with modern contempt of the 
old-fashioned advice, once as applicable to the author 
as to the man of business for whom it was invented: 
** Have something to say ; say it ; stop talking.” Indeed 
the very existence of the Authors’ Society which has 
just been celebrating its solemn annual function is a 
proof of the folly of such advice. Its philosophy indeed 
is the very contradictory of that of the business man 
who sticks to his business. It is more Kantian. ‘‘ Let 
the maxim whereby you act be capable of universal 
application”, said Kant wisely ; and as speech is that 
which distinguishes man from beast it is surely wise 
to substitute personal advertisement for authorship. 
Having nothing to say advertise it, and go on 
advertising it. Is not the epitome of literary society 
and a good deal of Parliamentary life contained 
in this maxim? Is it not capable of universal 
application and is it not the maxim by which 
we should be proud of acting, if we wish to com- 
mence author? There is some justification for the 
view. If you just write a book and send it to the 
publishers, they may refuse to take it. They will read 


the book, it is true, carefully. If it has got ideas in it 
they will take it ; but there is just the off chance that 
the ideas and the way they are put may be very good 
indeed. In that case the publisher, knowing his 
business and aware that a Board School education 
has given a distaste for unqualified excellence, will 
refuse it. Again take that other and less remote con- 
tingency : it may be very bad indeed; in this case too 
they will refuse to put it into type ; because in spite of 
the very latest education we still like even our badness 
diluted. Since such was the public and its interpreta- 
tion by publishers, a brilliant idea occurred to someone, 
we believe Sir Walter Besant, by which an author 
could get an equivalent for the fame that a good pub- 
lished book might bring him. Let all authors who accept 
the modern definition of authorship group themselves 
into a society, in which on the best Christian principles 
each should admire others as he should wish to be him- 
self admired. A few initial difficulties had to be faced. 
By reason of the Society’s defined object it was likely 
—drep xai éyévero—that many of the intended members 
would not have already published. How then could 
they be called authors ? But this difficulty soon gave 
way before a vigorous effort. Even the most literary 
man has tricked some editor into acceptance. There 
is plenty of good stuff in the British Museum, wait- 
ing to be worked up, and the editors of ‘‘Scrumptious 
Scrappits” or ‘‘ Indigestible Items” are not hard on 
young authors. So the society started a committee, as 
it were an academy such as they have in France, who 
were to decide if the work of the aspirant was of suffi- 
cient calibre to justify election. Nor is the committee 
any harder on young authors than the editors; and 
in case of failure to profit by the good nature of the 
least conscientious editor, the brilliant idea was hit on 
of starting a paper, called tout court ‘‘ The Author”. 
The little beginning was blessed. There is now ‘‘ The 
Authors’ Society”, ‘‘ The Authors’ Club” and ‘‘ The 
Author”. What a change since Johnson’s days when 
the first man of letters of his day brought a great work 
‘**to the verge of completion, without one act of assist- 
ance, one word of encouragement or one smile of 
favour”. The patron of those days we know. was 
** one who looks with unconcern on a man struggling 
for life in the water and when he has reached land 
encumbers him withhelp”. Now onecan belong to an 
author’s society which proffers assistance, pours out 
words of encouragement and ripples with smiles of favour 
though you have never struggled for existence and 
never mean to; and though your nearest approach to 
publication is represented by the interval which sepa- 
rates a mild ambition for a literary reputation from the 
compulsion of native inspiration. Indeed the authors 
are so called on the a non lucendo principle—from 
not shining. Or the light by which they shine is 
reflected ; they are as it were lunar, to use that form of 
the adjective. For unmistakeable men of letters as well 
as literary men belong to the society ; some from good 
nature and because they are asked, some because they 
like a lot, even a job lot, of moons to advertise their sun 
between his periods of shining. Mr. A. H. Hawkins, 
to give one haphazard example, has, we know, ‘‘a 
fust-class name” in letters and to belong to a society 
which benefits by his generosity or to attend a dinner 
at which he is speaking -produces a pleasant illusion 
of intelligence. The author acquires authority from 
association in the same restaurant with men who 
appear in the paper as cabling to Kipling. 

It is not easy to take the Authors’ Society seriously. 
If one could do that, one would be moved to point out 
that the notion of organising authors was condemned 
to failure from the beginning; since authors have 
nothing in common but the accident of penmanship and 
print, unless it is a fund of mutual jealousy. Why 
should a man who has made a solid contribution to the 
‘* Development of the Locomotive Engine” wish to 
meet, or concern himself in the fortunes of, another 
who has printed ‘‘ Meditations in the Moon” at his own 
expense? The only nexus between them is that they 
have both had recourse to paper and ink to convey 
their thoughts to other people. So that if you want to 


organise them on some common basis, you should start 
an Amalgamated Society of Ink and Paper Users. 
The name Authors’ Society conveys the impression that 
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its members have a common denominator in brains. 
Quite a mistake! The engineer used brains; the poet 
used heart! temperament! ! genius!!! He had not 
brains to use. Still one can see that the very idea of 
an Authors’ Club being a suggestion of brains would 
recommend it at once to the literary aspirant, also to 
the bulk of literary men, who are not men of letters. 
It is a suggestio falsi, but that cannot be helped. If 
you have not got brains, you must do something to 
make people think you have. 

It is a little remarkable that the author of the Authors’ 
Society was the man who invented, in company with a 
Scotsman, the literary agent. In their way both the 
Society and the agent were formed to protect the poor 
author against the greedy publisher. Now a publisher 
is usually a man of business and it is wise to deal with 
him in a businesslike way. But anyone who is not so 
conceited as to pay part or the whole of the publishing 
of his work or not too foolish to ask for a royalty of 
124 per cent., to begin with, has no reason at all to seek 
protection. But if the people who deal with editors 
and publishers like to have a Trade-union, why not ? 
Lawsuits are not uncommon and a society which 
will pay costs has distinct advantages. It must also 
be a real gratification to the ruck of authors to feel 
that their guineas, represented by the subscriptions 
as well as the extra contributions solicited, are being 
expended on lawsuits in which the more can- 
tankerous and notorious members become entangled, 
and in which hundreds, nay thousands, of pounds 
may be atstake. If you anticipate the future of a 
Peter Peebles the society is the very thing. Even 
if you are of an unduly peaceable frame of mind, you 
may do well to take advice from the society. It may 
urge you to refuse some suggested gratuity from a 
publisher and claim amounts not the less satisfactorily 
large because in the subsequent lawsuit you lose even 
the proffered half-loaf. This too has happened. Still 
if in such cases a consultation with the family lawyer 
is deemed too little glorious, the Authors’ Society is a 
picturesque if not efficient substitute. Unhappily it 
does not follow that the corporate literary man is 
more efficient than in his single capacity. A com- 
plaint is raised by a member that his due royalties have 
been withheld and the society decides that the weight 
of its authority must be used. If the dignified letters 
of remonstrance are of no effect, it is demanded 
that the case shall go to the courts. But good counsel 
is difficult to find; a case is very expensive after all; 
salaries and rent have taken a large share of the 
subscriptions ; time is a wonderful healer and there is 
really no hurry; and documents look very well in a 
pigeon-hole. So the preliminaries drag on for a month, 
six months, a year, a year and a half, in one case it may 
be five years, and the case of which the members 
whispered to each other just loud enough for the world 
to hear does not come on. The document stays in the 
pigeon-hole ; the publisher compounds or the author 
despairs and the money is saved. But the society has 
upheld the rights of its members ; and the others ask 
admiringly: what would he have done without the 
society? One is reminded of the old country coachman 
who after killing the horse and breaking up the carriage 
wound up the confession of his sins thus triumphantly : 
‘If I hadn’t sot there with the reins in my hand I 
don’t know what would ’a happened”. If the docu- 
ment had not lain in the pigeon-hole how parlous 
would have been the author’s case! He might have 
ingloriously collected the money himself or through his 
lawyer years ago. 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN WOMAN. 


VV SETHER the West will ever succeed in coming 

within such measurable distance of the East as 
is necessary for mutual comprehension and recognition 
is doubtful, but this much is certain, that every day 
brings an increased, if somewhat unreal, interest in the 
affairs of India to almost every stratum of English 
society. The exciting cause of this interest varies with 
individual taste. Cheap return tickets, Mr. Kipling’s 
books, Liberty's shop, zenana missions, Lady Dufferin’s 
fund, each and all bear part in this awakening, and at 


the same time combine to stultify much of the practical 
benefit which might arise from it both to England and 
India. For the British tourist, who wanders through 
Continental galleries, fulfilled with a heart-whole desire 
to see the pictures which his Baedeker mentions, and 
none other, is independent observation itself in com- 
parison with his congener in India who pervades the 
land, even during the cold weather, with sun hats and 
white umbrellas reading his or her foregone conclusions 
into the multitudinous meanings of its three hundred 
and odd millions of men from the pages perhaps—to my 
shame be it said—of ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters ”. 

Truly the responsibility of writing anything about 
India is great! What hundreds, for instance, of Mr, 
Hawkshaws have not a few strokes of the pen pro- 
duced. With what thousands of Gunga din bhistis has 
not one man’s imagination peopled a whole peninsula. 
And it is so in regard to all things. Speaking 
broadly, indeed, it may be doubted if any cold-weather 
tourist leaves India with a materially different bundle 
of opinions as to its many problems from that which 
he imported into it with his heavy baggage. In other 
words with the particular line of literature which he 
had packed into his portmanteau. 

No doubt this tendency to see only those things 
which have been seen, exists in connexion with all 
strange environments, but it is peculiarly strong in 
regard to India, because, in sober truth, the real India 
is quite incomprehensible to the average Western mind. 
Its picturesqueness, both of bodily form and inward 
spirit, can be fully appreciated ; its novelty in the whole 
expression of life can charm and stimulate, but when 
the bed-rock of motive is reached it is not only im- 
penetrable, but actually repellant. How, indeed, can 
it be otherwise? When individualism is brought face 
to face with collectivism, objective life with the sub- 
jective, one can scarcely hope for much mutual com- 
prehension in fundamentals. And this fact, to my 
mind, is largely responsible for that most curious 
feature in the life of the Anglo-Indian woman—her 
utter aloofness from national interest in her en- 
vironment except when some powerful incentive 
to sympathy, such as that supplied by a desire to 
relieve suffering of soul or body, comes in to make 
a superficial bond of union. That this aloofness exists, 
I maintain quite as strenuously as I did years ago. In 
fact more strenuously, since it has become more marked 
owing to the increased interest which educated women 
in England are taking in the public work of their 
country and the private careers of their menkind. 
There can be no question that the woman’s life in 
England has deepened, widened. But in India? Ia 
India there is little change. The clever capable girl, 
who, married at home, would for a certainty seek some 
life beyond the bounds of mere domesticity, frivolity, 
or even purely intellectual culture, scarcely makes an 
effort to find it in India; or if she makes one, soon 
falls back disheartened. In truth she has a hard task ; 
since at her first step she must find herself depolarised, 
must find herself in actual antagonism with the motive 
of the life around her. With her husband it is different. 
Administrative work, engineering work, commercial 
work, all these bring with them a certain solid basis of 
similarity on which even such opposite axioms as that 
‘* Time is money ” and ‘‘ Time is naught ” can find foot- 
hold for atime. Purely philanthropic aims also provide 
as it were a working hypothesis for action. But some- 
thing more is necessary for the creation of that compre- 
hension of the lives of others which is necessary for 
personal, perennial, interest in things which cannot touch 
our own lives. That something is intelligent tolerant in- 
quiry into much that at first sight seems antagonistic = 
nay more: almost unworthy of such inquiry. And this, I 
make bold to say, not one Anglo-Indian woman out of a 
thousand is prepared to give. In the first place it is 
a physical impossibility in most cases, since not even 
that one in a thousand takes the trouble to learn the 
vernaculars in which alone such inquiries can be made. 
I am quite aware that a previous condemnation of mine 
on this point raised, in some Indian newspapers and 
from many Indian correspondents, an indignant denial 
that the vernaculars were necessary, since those natives 
who were fitted for, or desired association with English- 
women could already speak to them in the English 
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language—a statement which is perfectly true, which 
would be perfectly satisfactory if our aim was to get 
at the views of those who are already converted to 
our Western ways ofthought. As it is, the mere possi- 
bility of such an argument being seriously used, shows 
at once why it is that the average Anglo-Indian woman, 
despite her admirable opportunities, can seldom give to 
the world any more original information concerning the 
many unknown quantities which go towards the making 
up of the Indian problem than the average tourist 
acquires during a cold-weather trip. It gives us also 
a hint as to why the more highly cultured English girls 
of to-day who marry and go out to India, fail, even 
more conspicuously than the previous generation of 
Anglo-Indian women, in getting at the real India. 
Their foregone conclusions are too strong for them. 
Their clearer convictions as to the right position of 
women produce harsher condemnation of the whole 
attitude of the East towards the sexual problem. At 
the same time they fail to grasp that their own position 
challenges severe criticism from the Eastern point of 
view. So, while the sight of a Hindu widow in her 
coarse shroud, all shrunken and hapless so far as this 
world’s joys are concerned, moves them to pity, they 
find it easier to take their estimate of the reality from 
those natives who, as they do, condemn the whole as 
brutal and indefensible rather than admit a position 
which contradicts or seems to contradict their own. 

I say seems to contradict, since how can they tell 
what the reality is, when they have no means by which 
to gauge it? When the very words necessary for the 
translation of moral equivalents are unknown to them ? 
and they are content merely to pick up parrotwise from 
their servants a few phrases of household command 
leaving such words as love, and hope, self-sacrifice, 
charity, religion, out of the dictionary of life. And yet, 
were they only to include these words in their voca- 
bulary they would, I think, find their equivalents in 
much from which they now shrink as being absolutely 
antagonistic. 

One thing is certain. The great difficulty which lies 
in the way of mutual comprehension between East and 
West, is the difference in their respective estimates of 
the woman’s place and position. And I do not myself 
see how this is to be overcome if Anglo-Indian women 
continue to make a certain amount of conversion to 
Western views a sine qua non in any rapprochement. 
Of course it may be said that this course of action will 
bring about the desirable consummation of total 
conversion all the sooner. But will it? And, after all, 
is it a desirable consummation? Is it not at any rate 
conceivable that the Indian wife who, childless herself, 
smiles with sad yet soft eyes upon her happier rival’s 
heart’s darling may be nearer the Kingdom of Heaven 
than some Western women who love luxury too much 
to endure the self-sacrifice of motherhood ? 

And apart from these graver questions there is so 
much to learn which no amount of friendly intercourse 
with natives who are leavened by Western thoughts can 
ever teach; which nothing but a thorough knowledge 
of the vernaculars will teach. I often wish it were 
made incumbent on the wives of officials in India to 
pass, at least, the lower standard. Iam convinced that 
nothing would do more good to our rule, not only by 
giving the natives a better understanding of their alien 
masters—and mistresses, but also by making those 
masters ahd mistresses pause in their present ruthless 
condemnation and destruction of many things which 
are but the Eastern equivalents of WeStern virtues. 

F. A, STEEL. 


SOME POLITICAL MATTERS OF ART. 


Mr. Watts’s Equestrian Statue—The Architectural 
Vigilance Society—The Government and the St. 
Louis Exhibition. 


A HEAVY and long-standing debt is now being paid 

to the memory of an English sculptor ; the group 
is to be carried out that, with no extravagance, may be 
pronounced the finest equestrian design fate has given 
or left us in the lineage of Donatello, as his was the 
greatest since the Marcus Aurelius. I wish to-day to 
draw attention to a work that cannot, I think, claim 


‘ 


praise so transcendent, but that is remarkable enough 
toclaim more than private recognition ;—the equestrian 
group by Mr. Watts now being cast in a London 
foundry. Mr. Watts, from the outset, has been an 
artist of the highest ambition, an ambition that has not 
always, in my humble judgment, thoroughly reconciled 
itself with his means, because of something troubled 
and ambiguous in his aims; yet has more than once 
reached points neighbouring high work in the past. 
Among the greatest, and it may prove the latest, of his 
schemes has been one for a colossal equestrian group. 
This took its first shape in the ‘‘ Hugh Lupus” or 
Falconer executed for the Duke of Westminster. Since 
that has been set up Mr. Watts has been working on a 
variation of the same plastic motive which he calls 
‘* Physical Energy”. The- design is so far complete 
that it is being cast as a Rhodes memorial in 
South Africa, Lord Grey defraying the cost of 
the bronze. The artist, it is said, intends to present 
his work, when fully completed, to the nation; 
but it will seem to many people that it would be 
an act, not so much of grace as of tardy justice to a 
long, honourable and generous career for the nation to 
offer at least the bronze for setting it up in London. 
Mr. Watts, so meagrely employed on national work in 
his youth by the folly of the Houses of Parliament 
Commissioners, has in return made immense gifts to 
the nation in its various galleries: is it not fitting that 
for once the rule of honouring only the dead and 
encouraging only the trivial should be suspended, and 
the last great project of the veteran crowned by his 
country? The proposal seems the more reasonable 
since, according to a letter from Mr. Watts published 
in a South African paper, Lord Salisbury’s Government 
was willing to pay the cost of execution for Rhodesia. 
We have heard that the present Cabinet has more 
generous leanings towards art than its predecessor, and 
was prepared to expend £2,000 on another scheme; 
why should they not devote the money to setting up 
Mr. Watts’s Horse in Kingsway ? 

A general idea of the group may be obtained from 
Mr. Hollyer’s photographs. Open to criticism in several 
respects, it has a nobility of design rare in our public 
monuments. The modelling is interesting, as an 
attempt to determine a massive convention on a 
colossal scale. The surface work is somewhat discon- 
certing ; the modelling has been done in plaster and 
this is picked out in a fashion that may be partly due to 
incompletion but more probably to some personal view 
of technique such as Mr. Watts has developed in his 
later painting. It gives the bronze an odd look of 
water-worn rock, and is a reversal of the usual and 
natural tradition in treatment of the material. But 
even something of personal. extravagance in detail 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact that here is 
one of the most notable things done in English sculp- 
ture since Stevens. If the Government has shut up its 
purse again, why should not the Academy nerve itself 
for a first public act? If I remember right, Lord 
Leighton left a sum of money to that body for carrying 
out publicmonuments. To what better use could it be 
turned? Even if that should be insufficient, the 
Academy is a wealthy corporation, and might go so 
far as to consider the national interest when it is com- 
bined with the fame of one of its own members, and the 


“most distinguished. 


A welcome sign of growing dissatisfaction with 
official muddling in matters of art was the agitation 
for reconsideration of the County Council scheme for 
Vauxhall Bridge. Something was said at the time on 
the subject in these columns. Out of that agitation 
has grown a project for a permanent Committee of 
Vigilance, and this project was launched by Sir William 
Richmond in a letter to the ‘‘ Times” of 23 February. 
The intention of the promoters is excellent, but in 
common with others who were taken into their con- 
fidence during the incubation of the project, I was 
more than doubtful of this policy of a permanent 
machinery. It takes its rise trom a particular matter, 
the Vauxhall Bridge design, which a number of the 
members of the proposed. association combined to 
condemn. Sir William Richmond was one ‘of the 
most fervid critics, Mr. Statham not only criticised, 
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but produced an alternative design which deserved 
consideration in several respects though all its details 
could not be commended.* Mr. Caroe and the Institute 
generally, through their committee, were other strong 
opponents. But a review of their names and of others 
now associated with them at once raises the question, 
Could this association, agreed in condemnation of 
one design, be trusted to act with the same 
unanimity in all or even many cases calling for 
the same sharp criticism? The answer must be, 
Certainly not. Out of this very association several 
men combined in the same fashion some years ago to 
restrain its spokesman, Sir William Richmond, from 
his treatment of Wren’s architecture. The actual 
— of the Institute is against the Vauxhall 

ridge design, but a former president was, I believe, 
in favour of it, and that same actual president, Mr. 
Aston Webb, is the author of one of the biggest archi- 
tectural schemes for the remodelling of London now in 
hand. It is not to my present purpose to discuss its 
merits or to suggest that it has defects, but clearly it is 
the kind of project that calls for careful watching and 
criticism. It seems to me, then, that the Vigilance 
Committee does not make for vigilance at all, but 
rather for mutual neutralising and cancelling of the 
watchers. Either they must agree to let one another’s 
schemes pass unchallenged, which would not be to the 
public interest, or their candid views of one another’s 
schemes must lead to a break-up of the committee. 
To put it generally, no critical salvation is to be found by 
this creation of a permanent machinery : it will only clog 
the wheels of free criticism of each scheme on its merits. 
Sir William Richmond invites all authorities concerned to 
come to the society for advice. It is really rating the 
irresponsibility of public bodies too extravagantly to 
imagine them applying to Sir William Richmond for such 
aid, even when among ‘‘such persons as from their 
artistic position or experienced judgment, are entitled 
to offer advice or to undertake criticism ” figures the 
obliging Mr. Spielmann. There are certain definite 
objects for which vigilance societies may be usefully 
constituted.. Sir William Richmond has himself 
formed a most hopeful one, that for Smoke Abatement, 
and he is playing the part of a doughty citizen in taking 
up that thankless work. But in this matter of damage 
to the town through Art no one knows from what 
quarter the next danger may arise, and no society pro- 
vided ad hoc can be reckoned on contra illud. We all 
have projects; we all need watching, and sharp 
criticism founded on knowledge is wholesome for every 
scheme. But when I see the learned editor of the 
‘‘Builder” shutting himself into this permanent 
machine for vigilance, then I say that one of the most 
valuable watchdogs of the public is tying himself up in 
a kennel where he will have all the trammels of 
officialism with none of its powers. 


On a third question, which has its political importance 
for artists, | wish, for the present, to say just a word. 
It has been announced that the English Government 
has decided to take an official part in the Exhibition 
at St. Louis in 1904, and will find money to provide, 
among other things, for a Fine Art Section. It is 
further announced that the organising of this section 
has been entrusted to the President of the Royal 
Academy. English artists have been somewhat 
apathetic, hitherto, in the matter of international 
exhibitions, and American tariff regulations are not 
of a character to tempt them, for commercial reasons, 
to push their interests on American soil. But there is 
a point of principle involved here which has wider 
applications. Whatever may have been the case in 
the past, the history of the last International Exhibi- 
tion in Paris proved, by the fragmentary character of 
the English Fine Art Section, that English artists 
could no longer look for proper representation to an 
organisation practically worked by the Academy. 
The position of the Academy in England is now that of 
one private artistic body among many, important, no 
doubt, because it contains several artists of import- 


* It is on view at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition in the balcony. 


The general setting out is massive and simple ; but there is a loss of 
scale in the suggested sculpture decoration. 


ance, but no longer of predominating importance. Let 
me illustrate this on one side only. Entirely outside of 
the Academy there has grown up the association of 
arts and of artists known as the Arts and Crafts Society. 
This association has been imitated in every European 
country, and at the Paris Exhibition every country but 
England made an effort to have this side of its 
artistic activities represented. All the children, nay, 
all the bastards were there; but the parent of them 
all was absent, and this because the organising ran on 
the traditional lines. Now the Arts and Crafts Society 
is only one of several independent societies that have a 
full claim to a share in any exhibiting space that is 
secured by our Government. It is perfectly fair that 
the Academy should have a large slice of that space 
and organise its own slice; it is not only unfair, but 
absurd, that it should be called in to apportion the 
space given to its rivals or to judge the works they 
decide to send. The Arts and Crafts Society, the New 
English Art Club and the important English and 
Scottish section of the International (I name the chief 
independent bodies) ought therefore to demand that of 
the whole exhibition space secured reasonable portions 
should be allotted to them, to arrange for themselves. 
This is what happens in the case of foreign countries, 
it is what the American organisers tell me they desire, 
and it is the only way of preventing a repetition of the 
fiasco in Paris.* D. S. MacCott. 


CONCERTS IMPENDING AND OTHERS. 


HAT was a most unconventional, interesting and 
amusing song recital given by Mr. Denis O’Sulli- 

van in S. James’ Hall a couple of weeks ago. It alone, 
of the concerts I have lately attended, remains with me 


as a pleasurable recollection. It was very long and one - 


would have to look far before finding another artist 
who could hold his audience as Mr. O’Sullivan did from 
beginning to end. He was of course helped by the 
programme, which was extraordinarily good and nearly 
entirely unfamiliar. For instance the six Strauss songs 
are hardly ever heard, and Mr. O’Sullivan is the only 
singer who draws upon the extensive resources of Irish 
folk-melody. I shall say something about the “for 
the first time pieces” presently ; but before doing so 
let me ask singers why they do not imitate Mr. 
O'Sullivan, if they cannot in his art, in his enter- 
prise at any rate in going out of the beaten track 
for their programmes when they want to draw the 
public to an afternoon entertainment. If a few did 
that all would benefit, for it is quite conceivable that the 
lost art or habit of concert-going might be revived. 
So long as the artists tremble in mortal fear before a 
new thing and with shaky voices declare novelties to 
spell ruin, so long will the concert business remain in 
its present ruined state. One may love Schubert, 
Schumann and Beethoven without wishing to pay 
half a guinea to hear their lieder for the thousandth 
time. In fact, now that the astounding musical 
progress of this country has brought those com- 
posers’ songs within reach even of the richest, 
why should anyone stir out to hear what can 
easily be heard at home? In the palmy days of 
Italian opera it was the fashion to hear, or rather, see, 
certain pet singers; but now with a more serious 
interest in music, apart from fashionable ‘pets, has 
come a very clear perception that certain things sound 
as well, even en sung by amateurs, in a drawing- 
room as in a concert-hall; and the former concert- 
going world obstinately refuses to rise to the ancient 
bait. It will always rise to a fine artist like Mr. Denis 
O'Sullivan, especially when he dangles such a bait as 
he did the other day; and if I had any moral to draw 
from the success spelt by his large audience it would 
be that the stale old things should be allowed to repose 
for a few seasons. There is no danger of the big com- 


* Other countries secured their places and made their arrangements 
two years ago; the English scheme is still undeclared. One result is 
that, as matters stand at present, France and Germany occupy the two 
main pavilions flanking the American; England, as in some other 
cases, seems to be content to occupy a small annexe to the German 
gallery. As usual, England, having plenty of art, has no organising ; 
Germany has first-rate organising, though vexy little art. 
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posers being forgotten: the danger—nay, to-day, the 
certainty—is that small singers will never be heard. 

To me quite the most exquisite thing of the afternoon 
was a Breton folksong, ‘‘ L’Angelus ”, a song delicious, 
lovely, in every phrase. Mr. O’Sullivan sang it in his 
finest manner, with infinite tenderness that never lapsed 
into sentimentality, and with perfect phrasing and 
purity of tone. Beethoven’s “‘ Wonne der Wehmuth ” 
and Schubert’s *‘ Im Frihling” came off beautifully, 
and then we had a little comic relief in the German 
‘* Drummer-boy’s” song. Florence Gilbert’s ‘‘ Helen 
of Kirkconnell ”—a ‘‘ first timer ’”’—was neither here nor 
there ; and the same must be said of Dora Bright’s set- 
ting of some of Kipling’s Jungle songs. These seemed to 
me the same tune right through, and it was not a tune 
worth wasting so much time on. On the other hand, 
Richard Strauss’ ‘‘ Morgen” ischarming. The Irish songs 
went with immense go; and in them Mr. O'Sullivan 
showed as high a degree of ‘art as he did anywhere. 
I need not enter upon a general criticism of Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s art at this time of day. His range is 
astonishing: he passes with perfect ease from the 
most delicate snatches of pathetic folksong to the 
uproarious merriment of ‘‘ The Widow Malone”, and 
always remains the artist without reproach: his art never 
leaves him: it is always present, thorough, musicianly, 
sympathetic, highly finished. On this occasion, it 
should be added, he was greatly helped by the accom- 
paniments of Miss Ladd. Give me concerts like this 
and I would go every afternoon of the week for many 
weeks in succession. 

Leaving such secular matters as this behind I lately 
entered the Chapel of Westminster Roman Catholic 
Cathedral. Though, to the sorrow of my friends, I am 
not a too religious man, the old devotional music 
appeals tome. It seems to me not only amongst the 
most gorgeous music, as pure music, now in existence, 
but also the only truly religious music ever written. 
The habit of writing devotional music has gone out 
with the habit of devotion. The men of an older day 
believed and felt the words they set, and they set 
words that demanded a musical setting. They had the 
advantage of the moderns in their words, in the spirit 
in which they approached the words, and in their 
marvellous knowledge—a knowledge marvellous now 
but then natural enough—of what could be effected 
with a few voices without any accompaniment. Com- 
pare the best anthems of the Anglican Church of to- 
day with mediocre specimens of the religious music 
of the Middle Ages and the Renascence period: do 
that, and you learn two things: that composers of 
to-day are foolish to fight against the spirit of the 
time in which we live, and that the older men had an 
enormous advantage of us in their sensitive feeling for 
beauty and in the language to which they set their 
music. The moderns have done other things; but 
what is there in pure choral music to match with 
Palestrina’s motet ‘‘Tu es Petrus” or his mass 
‘« Eterna Christi munera”? I heard the second at 
Westminster a few days ago. The rendering was by 
no means perfect, but the effect was overwhelming. 
As a work of art the thing ranks with Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony, Mozart’s G minor, or any of Handel’s 
best choruses ; but the spirit that shaped it is, one feels, 
a spirit not merely different and apart but perhaps 
higher than that of Handel or Mozart or Beethoven. 
Written for afew voices, sung at Westminster by a few, 
the Agnus Dei eclipsed in one’s mind for a time every- 
thing that has been written since. It is the finest num- 
ber of one of the most magnificent works of art, 
religious or pagan, ever given to the world to show the 
world how very sinful and silly it is. But this Palestrina 
mass is not the only noble thing sung there. A cour- 
teous gentleman was kind enough to give me a list of 
this week’s doings, and the reading of it is enough to 
make one turn monk—if only monks were permitted to 
stay always in the chapel of Westminster Cathedral. 
Here I find the names—to mention only a few—of de 
Lasso, Byrde, Gabrieli, Lotti, old dry Fux, of contra- 
puntal fame, I suppose, but a wondrous composer for 
all that—all men who knew how to express exalted 
teligious feeling in lovely forms. If we had to pay to 
listen to all this we should crowd to Westminster ; but 
as we have not to pay we don’t crowd. I have no 


desire at all to see the chapel turned into a concert-hall, 
and there is not the slightest reason to fear that will 
happen; but I call attention to what is being done 
there for the benefit of those who go to church some- 
where and may not know that they can hear all this 
beautiful music as the perfectly fitting accompaniment 
to a religious service by going to Westminster. 

We who don’t like going to concerts, and have to go 
to some, will have enough to do presently. Mr. Hugo 
Gorlitz, that most enterprising of music agents, has 
organised a Strauss ‘“‘ festival”; Mr. Kruse has 
arranged a Beethoven festival; Miss E. L. Robinson 
has what one may fairly call a Joachim festival; and 
they come very close together. The Beethoven affair 
seems to me decidedly the most interesting. The 
whole of the symphonies are to be done in chrono- 
logical order, and overtures, songs, a quartet and the 
septet are sandwiched in. Two symphonies in one even- 
ing will be rather a big lot, but as Weingartner is 
to conduct I expect he will carry the thing off with his 
usual exuberant energy. Anyhow, it is time that some 
attention was called to this little-known composer. As 
for Strauss, I am not sure that the time has come 
for a festival; but that is the affair of Mr. Gérlitz. Per- 
sonally I shall be glad to hear some of the works set 
down for performance; and though whole after- 
noons or evenings of that kind of music may 
prove rather trying, anything is better than stag- 
nation. If the festival is a success we may look 
forward with a certain degree of confidence to the 
Philharmonic recognising within a hundred years or 
so that a composer called Wagner has lived, worked 
and died, and about 7 March, 2203, a Strauss sym- 
phonic poem may appear in its programmes. The 
Joachim quartet, frankly, I do not care about. Playing, 
quartet or other, out of tune does not in the least 
please my ears; and when I see that the concerts will 
largely be made up of Beethoven I cannot help remem- 
bering that Beethoven is precisely the composer that 
Joachim never understood and never will understand. 

Joun F. Runciman. 


AT THE GARRICK THEATRE. 


” A GREAT deal may happen in six months”, says 

a lady in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ new play, 
Whitewashing Julia”. ‘‘Sir”, said Dr. Johnson to 
someone who had remarked that turkey was a tastier 
dish than chicken, ‘‘that is a proposition which no 
reasonable man would impugn”. In precisely that 
spirit we ‘‘ swallow ” the proposition laid down by this 
lady just before the curtain falls on the second act. A 
great deal may happen in six months. On the other 
hand, very little may happen. Ces¢ selon. From what 
Mr. Jones has already shown us of life in Shanctonbury 
we infer that in two months (the period covered by the 
action of the first two scenes) next to nothing may 
happen. Shanctonbury is a Cathedral town, and we 
remember what Sam Weller said about Cathedral 
towns in, general. There is (as every student of 
Anthony Trollope is aware) a calmness—an drapagia 
—peculiar to such mdlieus. The life there is 
just that ‘‘auguste vie quotidienne” which commends 
itself to the ‘‘ animula vagula blandula” of M. 
Maeterlinck—a life from which all the stress of 
actual events has been practically eliminated. It is 
quite conceivable that Shanctonbury might go on for 
eight months *‘ solid” without an event. Still, we are 
(in the manner of Mr. Mantalini) ‘‘demd hopeful”. 
According to what Bossuet was fond of calling ‘* /es ozs 
du hasard”, the very fact that nothing has happened 
so far makes us the more sanguine of the near future. 
Before the storm the lull; and we look out for squalls 
‘*in a concatenation according”. After all, Mr. Jones 
is not M. Maeterlinck—far from it. His jjGos is 
kinetic, rather than static. He generally ‘‘ makes things 
hum” for the benefit of ‘‘the average sensual man”, 
even though he merely set them humming a music-hall 
ditty. Besides, coming as it does at the end of the 
second act, the proposition rings like a promise. 
‘*Twopence and up goes the donkey” “Two 
acts and in comes the dramatic conflict.” Mr. Henry 
Arthur (like his namesake Tom) Jones is ‘‘ no disap~ 
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pointer of human hopes”. Assurediy, a great deal is 
going to happen in the last act. 

What happens, however, is so slight as to be hardly 
enough to swear by. We feel that we have been ‘“‘ let 
in”’—decoyed into one of those vacua which art, not 
less than nature, abhors. This particular void does, at 
least, ‘‘ give furiously to think” about Mr. Jones’ con- 
ception of dramatic art. It may be argued that what 
Aristotle said pro suis temporibus is, like what 
the soldier said, ‘‘ not evidence”. But... but... 
what is all this? Where am 1? Whither is my 
pen running away with me? I find myself glibly 

uoting authors whom I have never read, using phrases 
that never occur to me, manipulating a style quite alien 
from my own, and expressing, above all, opinions from 
which I utterly dissent. And all this I am doing un- 
consciously, doing without effort. To what strange 
influence am I subject? What unfamiliar spirit has 
possessed me? .. . Unfamiliar? Nay, as_ I 
con over what I have written, I seem to have 
seen something of the kind before. . . Can it 
be that I am ? Impossible! And yet, who 
shall say that such soul-transference may not be? 
We have but lifted the fringe of psychic mysteries. 
We do but know that we know nothing. And my 
explanation of my strange state seems the likelier when 
we remember the doctrine that everything has a 
potential existence. Even the things that never will 
be done exist in some strange dimension. How much 
more definitely, the things that will be done hereafter. 
And how much more definitely still, the things that 
would have been done, the things that were on the 
very verge of being done when some sudden accident 
prevented them. As with deeds, so with words. 
Imagine yourself suddenly gagged at the moment when 
otherwise certain words would have been uttered by you 
forthwith. What would become of those winged words? 
What more likely than that they would fly away in quest 
of someone who could utter them for you? What 
more likely than that the words destined to be written 
by Mr. Walkley about ‘‘ Whitewashing Julia” have 
been circling forlornly, since last Monday night, in 
the smoke-laden air of London, seeking an utterer, 
and have condescended, at length, on myself? I have 
not uttered them all. Since I broke off to wonder what 
I was at, the inspiration has left me. I am my poor 
self again. Therestof Mr. Walkley’s article is perhaps 
being written at this moment by some other hand, and 
will duly appear in some other paper. Meanwhile, I 
claim to have rescued its exordium. Perhaps I have 
not rescued it without hurt. Indeed, the style does 
seem to me not quite so light, the allusiveness not 
quite so apt and pat, as usual. But the innumerable 
readers to whom Tuesday’s ‘‘ Times” seemed even as a 
blank sheet will be grateful enough to make allowances, 
I am sure. 

Let me try now to disentangle my own from Mr. 
Walkley’s impressions. I am modestly conscious that 
the result must be a bathos. Still, my own impres- 
sions have (in the eyes of sceptical materialists) a 
certain advantage over those others. On the first 
night at the Garrick I was not diverted into the “ royal 
room” and thence into the Charing Cross Road. I 
did actually see ‘‘ Whitewashing Julia”. By the way, 
what wicked fairy came to the christening of the 
comedy and insisted on that very monstrous name ? 
Why did not Mr. Jones foresee her coming and warn 
Mr. Bourchier to warn Mr. Leveaux to have a “ royal 
room” ready for her? For a heavy farce the 
name might be well enough. But, as M. Anatole 
France has somewhere suggested, ‘‘// y a des 
a@uvres qui méritent” ... How now? Again the 
spirit otf Mr. Walkley is moving me. No; ’tis 

one. Snapped for me is the thread of what 

- Anatole France has somewhere suggested. What I 
myself was about to suggest is that *‘ Whitewashing 
Julia” is a very slight comedy and should have been 
christened accordingly. It is perhaps the slightest 
comedy that has ever been seen on the English stage. 
Mr. Jones, always daring, has reduced incident to the 
vanishing point, and has utterly dispensed with what 
is known as “sympathy”. There is not among the 

rsons of his play a single one to whom the public’s 
Co could be expected to go out. Let me enumerate 


them. A lady of dubious repute ; a middle-aged gentle- 
man who has led a wie /apateuse (avaunt, importunate 
spirit! I would rather finish this article in my 
own way) and whose proposal to marry the lady of 
dubious repute is less a sign of grace in himself than a 
formal concession by his creator to the moral suscepti- 
bilities of a British audience ; his sister, an hypocritical 
lady who sacrifices virtuous indignation to the chance 
of saving her nephew from a mésadliance ; this nephew, 
a fool; another nephew, a prig ; and two female ad- 
venturers. The only characters who are not radically 
unsympathetic are they who have nothing to do with 
the plot—if so frail a bubble of a story as Mr. Jones 
has blown for us can be called a plot. Frail, and 
elusive, too! For Mr. Jones’ especial daring is not in 
the tenuity of his story but in his refusal to let us know 
exactly what that story is. We know that there has 
been a scandal about the lady. We hear vague re- 
ferences to a foreign Royal Duke, to a misplaced 
puff-box and dressing jacket. But the persons 
of the play, themselves knowing all about the scandal, 
take for granted our own knowledge of it. Our 
vulgar curiosity is always being roused, but is 
never gratified. Nor do we know, even at the last, 
whether or not the lady was innocent. Now, it is one 
of the pet traditions of dramatic criticism that an 
audience must be omniscient from the outset. More 
than one dramatist has shown the emptiness of this 
tradition, keeping his audience ignorant (and interested) 
throughout the greater part of his play. But I think 
that no dramatist, except Mr. Jones, has kept his 
audience in the dark even at the final fall of the curtain. 
I see no intrinsic reason why this trick should not be 
performed. It might in some cases be very effective. 
There are, according to M. Faguet, certain ¢/ats d'’dme 
in which—(spirit! next time you interrupt me, I 
shall throw down my pen.) But the trick must be, 
obviously, annoying if we feel a deeply emotional 
concern for the characters presented to us. And for 
Mrs. Wren, the compromised lady in this play, we 
do feel a very deeply emotional concern. The fault 
is not Mr. Jones’. If Mrs. Wren were lightly played 
by a comedian we should take her lightly. But Miss 
Vanbrugh plays the part. And Miss Vanbrugh’s sole 
idea of comedy is to keep her tragic power in restraint. 
And the result is an intensely, almost mysteriously, 
moving impersonation. We are dying to know what 
manner of woman Mrs. Wren really is. We thirst 
for every detail of the scandal of which she was the 
heroine. Intolerable, our suspense throughout the 
play ; and at last, when the curtain falls relentlessly on 
our unenlightenment, we go forth into the night, long- 
ing for that trans-sepulchral sphere in which all secrets 
shall be revealed to us. 

Hardly less harmful to the play is Mr, Arthur 
Bourchier, as the lady’s lover. Lightest of light 
comedy is needed from him; but he, as usual, wz// toss 
the pancake as though it were the caber. ‘‘ Sir”, said 
Doctor Johnson, ‘‘I conceive that we should differen- 
tiate between ——” (I throw down my pen.) 

Max BEERBOHM. 


THE PRUDENTIAL REPORT. 


A> an Industrial Life Insurance Company the 

Prudential is a magnificent institution. It not 
only benefits an enormous proportion of the population, 
since the number of industrial policies in force is nearly 
15,000,000, but it gives them their assurance protection 
on more favourable terms than any other industrial 
office. Of course the regrettable fact about Industrial 
Life Assurance is the heavy expenditure involved, 
which in the case of the Prudential amounts to nearly 
40 per cent. of the premium and in the case of other 
Industrial offices to 50 per cent. No one has deplored 
this heavy expenditure more than the directors of the 
Prudential, who have been assiduous in trying to per- 
suade their policy-holders as far as possible to abandon 
the plan of paying a few pence weekly, which involves 
inevitably heavy cost for collection. The fact remains, 
however, that very nearly half the amount paid in pre- 
miums for Industrial Life Assurance is absorbed in 
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meeting expenses, commission, and dividends to share- 
holders. It is better that even this expenditure should 
be incurred than that the people should not be 
assured, and of course this method of paying for life 
assurance is only in keeping with the habits of the 
poorer classes of purchasing groceries and other com- 
modities in very small quantities at very high prices. 
The people, not the Prudential, are to blame for the 
consequent heavy cost of Industrial Life Assurance 
policies ; and no one, unless he is intimately acquainted 
with the work of the Prudential, can tell what great 
efforts have been made to remedy the foolish habits to 
which we have referred. 

While politicians and others have been talking about 
the advisability of old age pensions the Prudential have 
produced an attractive scheme, combining provision for 
old age with life assurance, and it is satisfactory to find 
that a million and a quarter of such policies are now in 
force, producing an annual income of £550,000. 

As a profitable investment for shareholders the 
Prudential is of course almost without parallel. The 
dividends and bonuses to shareholders amount to no 
less than £480,000 per annum, and shares which not 
so very many years ago could have been obtained for 
a mere nothing are now almost unprocurable. But 
the magnificent energy and success with which the 
company has been worked are abundant justification 
of the huge profits which the proprietors receive. 

In this connexion it is much to be regretted that the 
accounts of the ordinary branch disguise the amount 
paid to shareholders by the ordinary policy-holders. 
Each year the ordinary revenue account begins by 
deducting from the funds at the beginning of the year 
the amount transferred to the industrial branch, ‘‘ being 
proportion of profits”; this amount is approximately 2 
per cent., a quite moderate amount, which, when added 
to the commission and expenses only makes the total 
expenditure, including dividends to shareholders, 12 per 
cent. of the premium income. As a matter of fact it 
appears to have been less than 12 per cent. last year 
owing toa difference, which we do not understand, in 
the amount charged for commission and expenses. 
Hitherto the expenditure in the ordinary branch has 
always been 10 per cent. of the premium income ; but 
last year the expenses were only 8? per cent. of it, 
so that including the dividends to shareholders the 
expenses were only about 10} per cent. of the premium 
income, a ratio which it is needless to say is extremely 
small. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GERMANY AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Richmond Hill, 21 February, 1903. 


Sir,—On the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founda- 
tion the Kaiser declared that the German Empire had 
become a world-wide empire. The lapse of seven years 
has shown that the Welt-Politik was no idle boast. 
German traders have penetrated into all quarters of the 
globe, and the German Government has taken upon 
itself their active and organised support. 

The growth of Germany’s trade in China is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most amazing facts in the 
recent history of the Far East. But great as her 
interests in that region have become, and despite the 
fact that in Kiaochow she has acquired a station that 
demands protection in the midst of one of the most 
fruitful mercantile preserves, her growing shipping has 
no greater means of access to China than it had before 
the period of her expansion began. She has no ports 
along the Eastern mercantile track. The ships of the 
North German Lloyd and Hamburg-American lines are, 
if we except Genoa and Naples, entirely dependent 
upon British possessions for communication with the 
East and in the late China War she had to rely upon 
British ports for the conveyance of her troops. 

No efforts on the part of the Kaiser have availed to 
remedy this signal defect in the structure of a world- 
wide Empire. The Mediterranean is in other hands, 


and there is no apparent prospect of a redistribution of 
territory. The Kaiser’s visit to Palestine, and his 
friendship for the Sultan, had their due harvest, but 
they did not add to the German Empire a station in the 
Mediterranean. And nothing has occurred since to 
lead Germany to suppose that she can hope to get one. 
The result is that German interest in the Mediterranean 
has disappeared, as her recent apathy in regard to/the 
Dardanelles and Morocco goes to show. 

But Germany is not therefore content to allow 
her means of access to the East to be dependent 
upon facilities given by other Powers. If she has 
abandoned designs upon the Mediterranean, it is only 
because she sees the means of preserving connexion 
with her Eastern dominions by another and more direct 
route by the West, the route through the projected 
Isthmian Canal in Central America. 

It would be intolerable to Germany that with growing 
power she should remain with distant possessions and 
be unable to command access to them, and that she 
should have a valuable mercantile marine plying upon a 
long trade thoroughfare and be unable to give it shelter 
at any one point upon the route. When Great Britain, 
France, Holland and even Denmark have convenient 
stations in the Caribbean, it is unlikely that Germany 
will be content to be without. A nation may acquiesce 
in the interruption of commerce for a time, for that 
may be resumed, but if a nation have distant possessions 
without stepping stones by which to reach them, with 
the stoppage of communications those possessions may 
be lost. . 

Whether Germany’s behaviour in the late crisis is to 
‘be explained by her aversion from the Monroe Doctrine, 
whether she has been temporising in the expectation 
of being paid in territory rather than in cash, only 
those in the secrets of German diplomacy can know. 
But if Germany has abandoned interest in the Mediter- 
ranean, it is probable that the Monroe Doctrine has 
now, upon fundamental grounds, come to be opposed 
to her growth as an empire, and that sooner or later 
its inconvenience will be felt. The progress of growth 
is irresistible. Vegetation has been known to disturb 
masonry, and if America, by enforcing too rigidly 
this doctrine, sets up the brick wall of exclusion 
against Germany’s expansion, a task may be set her 
that may tax all her powers. Probably Germany 
wants nothing more than a port, a means of communi- 
cation, and if she be deprived of this, when within her 
reach but for the Monroe Doctrine, her temptation 
to force the issue may prove overwhelming. As for 
ourselves, the friendship of America counts for much, 
but tranquillity in the Mediterranean counts for more. 
It would be better for us that Germany should remain 
without means of communication by either route. But 
as she is not to be expected to allow her world-wide 
interests to expand without at the same time endeavour- 
ing to acquire the means of safeguarding them, it is 
only in the logic of things that if she be unable to 
obtain ports upon the Western route she will be driven 
to seek them upon the Eastern. In a choice of evils 
the worse for us would be the introduction of the 
‘* mailed fist” into the Mediterranean. 


Yours obediently, 
Dovucias M. GANE. 


THE ARMY DEBATE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—The superior person who writes your ‘‘ Notes 
of the Week” and evolves from his inner consciousness 
ex cathedra pronouncements on army reform has sur- 
passed himself on the subject of the service members. 
He remarks that ‘‘Mr. Brodrick had against him a 
number of the service members” but as a mere fact 
(unworthy the notice of your critic) eight voted for the 
amendment and thirty-seven against it, while the 
Chairman and Secretary spoke in support of Mr. 
Brodrick. 

And he adds this cryptic statement ‘‘To answer the 
service members you have only to look up the Army 
List and see why they left the service”. Where and 


how the Army List shows why the seventy or eighty 
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service members left the navy and army he does not 
reveal. Possibly even the omniscient correspondent 
has his ‘‘ own limitations”. 


Your obedient servant, 
Tue SECRETARY, SERVICE MEMBERS’ COMMITTEE. 


The remark in question was not ours, but, as we 
said, another’s. Our correspondent evidently supposed 
the quotation marks to be an editorial fiction : they 
were not. The remark was made by one very well 
known in public life and especially qualified to appreciate 
the service members: he probably knows our corre- 
spondent well. The context made it perfectly clear 
which service was meant. We may remind our readers 
that Colonel Brookfield had ceased to be secretary to 
the service members before this letter was written.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


THE POSITION IN THE L. AND N.-W. R. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 


Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
4 March, 1903. 

Str,—As a holder, both personally and in a repre- 
sentative capacity, of North-Western Railway Ordinary 
stock, I read your article on the present position in the 
Company with much interest. I may say I was present 
at the meeting and heard the arguments on both sides 
with the result that | formed one of the small minority 
who voted in favour of the committe of shareholders. 
Your contributor’s analysis of the position is masterly, 
and his statements as to facts correct except in one 
rather important particular. He says that ‘‘at the 
present moment it stands alone among the great rail- 
ways of the world in still refusing to use bogie engines”. 
In this he is entirely wrong as the Company have at 
least 100 of such engines, the first of which was put on 
the line in ’98 or ’99, and was called the ‘* Black Prince”. 
A visit to Euston any afternoon would convince him of 
his error. It must be said, however, that the Company 
do not refer to these engines as being supplied with 
bogies”, but with a ‘‘ double radial truck ”’. 

In spite of these new and improved engines, how- 
ever, your correspondent is still quite accurate in his 
statement that nearly all the important express trains 
require to be ‘‘ double-horsed”. Twice within the last 
nine or ten weeks | have seen the 5 30 express to 
Manchester leave Euston drawn by two engines, one of 
which was of this latest and most improved (?) class. 
It is true the trains are heavy, but not more so than 
they frequently are on the North of France, where the 
invariable rule is ‘‘one train, one engine”. Why do 
not the North-Western imitate the Great Western, 
who are trying one of the Nord engines on their own 
system ? 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


F. S. HAwWKEs. 


THE COBDEN CLUB ON AGRICULTURE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Amersham, 2 March. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Harold Cox, while 
very ready to accept any facts which come under his 
notice tending towards agricultural progression, 
ignores such as are unpalatable. Even here, in 
Buckinghamshire, the farmers are seriously ham- 
pered by the excessive rates charged for the convey- 
ance of their produce to London; in this connexion 
there is, I think, much to be said for the Agricultural 
Post which Mr. Rider Haggard advocates, and although 
it is useless, I fear, to expect Government legislation 
in our day, there is no reason why a carriage-by-motor 
service should not be undertaken by an enterprising 
individual or company, each motor to serve an allotted 
district. 

Small holders are unable to compete with men who 
are farming on a larger scale, owing to their inability 
to purchase machinery. The weak ones go to the wall, 
and it is naturally very difficult for these small farmers 


who have been masters to enter other people’s employ- 
ment. Mr. Cox need only consult a few practical 
farmers to learn that their profession is by no means 
in so enviable a position as he seems to think. 

Mr. Haggard, on the other hand, is really too pessi- 
mistic. In his ‘Rural England” he looks at agri- 
culture from a much more biassed standpoint than did 
his predecessors in the field of literary agricultural 
research. He is over-eager to seize upon signs of 
depression and to ignore such favourable tokens as the 
establishment of agricultural colleges, while he makes 
no mention of the experiments of such eminent men as 
Lawes and Gilbert and others. I have interviewed 
several farmers in this district, and their opinion seems 
to be that, although little change is apparent, the 
aspect is, on the whole, rather favourable than other- 
wise. Meanwhile they have several serious difficulties 
to contend with. 

I am, yours respectfully, 


A.J. S. 


HARROW SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


Rideau Club, Ottawa, 13 February, 1903. 
S1r,—In the article on ‘‘ Harrow” in a recent issue 
your contributor gives that school the lead in the 
matter of ‘‘ Modern Sides” in public schools. It is 
hardly necessary to say the statement is ludicrous—as 
is that of the year 1869 for the commencement of such 
things. Ten years, probably more, before that period 
Cheltenham had filled both the English and Indian 
army with officers from a ‘‘ Modern Side” numbering 
from 200 to 350 pupils. Marlborough followed early 
in the ’sixties (61 I think) with a modern side which 
in my time there, 1863-67, numbered 120 to 130 and 
was under the headship of the present Master of 
University College Oxford, and sent out many men 
now well known in army, civil service, and commercial 
life. 
Harrow was quite late in the field. 
Yours &c. 
OLD MARLBURIAN. 


| We agree that it is hardly necessary to say that the 
statement is ludicrous ; no such statement was made: 
it is not claimed in the article that 1869 was the earliest 
date for a Modern Side in England, or that no modern 
sides existed before that at Harrow. It was Bowen’s 
personality that made the Harrow modern side so 
conspicuous.—Ep. S. R.] 


AMERICANISMS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Hanford, California, U.S.A., 24 January, 1903. 


Sir,—Although at the risk of boring you, I feel 
obliged to draw your attention to one more verbal 
impression of the American invasion in the SATURDAY 
Review. On p. g in the Review for 3 January, 1903, in 
the article on the Higher Schools of England, reference 
is made to the belief of the Frenchman about English- 
men having ‘‘ side” whiskers. In a country like this 
where beards are called chin whiskers the use of the 
qualifying word side is convenient and indeed necessary 
to indicate whiskers of the kind in the mind of the 
Frenchman. But in England what does the word mean ? 
it is some years since I was there, but my recollection is 
that whiskers were always on the sides of a face, never 
on the chin. 

I have noticed some other verbal impressions, but 1 
have not the courage to test your forbearance any 
further. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


S. C. S. HAmMMonpb. 


P.S.—It is to be regretted that your correspondent 
on bad language, Mr. Greville Walpole M.A., LL.D., 
clings to the use of that undesirable parochialism ‘‘ our 


people”. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE GONCOURT PARTNERSHIP. 


‘‘Renée Mauperin.” By Jules and Edmond de Gon- 
court. Translated from the French. With a 
Critical Introduction by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly ; 
a Biographical Note by Edmund Gosse; and a 
Chapter on the Portraits of the Authors by Octave 
Uzanne. London: Heinemann. 1902. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


R. GOSSE is bent on educating his public with a 
vengeance. The actual story here occupies 
349 pages, while Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s introduction 
has 24, Mr. Gosse’s note 3, and the note on the por- 
traits 12—39 in all, or rather more than ro per cent. of 
the total contents of the volume. No objection can 
fairly be raised. This ‘‘ Century of French Romance” 
is either educational in intention or it has no intention 
at all. Those interested in French literature will 
choose their favourites for themselves and read them in 
the original in preference to a translation. On the 
other hand those who are only learning to be interested, 
and those whose main desire is to gain a general super- 
ficial idea of what has been done with the novel on the 
other side of the Channel, would gain only an erroneous, 
warped notion if Balzac, for instance, were represented— 
sans Mr. Henry James’ critical study—by ‘‘ Two Young 
Brides”, or the two Goncourts by ‘‘ Renée Mauperin ” 
without the introduction by Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
These, with the biographical notes, admirably supple- 
ment the specimens given of the masters’ works, 
affording the student a fair notion of what the masters 
accomplished, and perhaps calculated to lead him on 
to rather profounder studies. It is for this reason we 
call the series educational ; and it is because we con- 
sider its educational purpose useful that we would ask 
Mr. Gosse if he thinks it right that the three commen- 
tators on the Goncourts, their writings and portraits 
should seem at war with one another. Mr. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly, speaking of the diary, says ‘‘ The 
Goncourts are perhaps alone in daring to unbosom them- 
selves with an absolute sincerity of their emotions, 
intentions, aims. If they come forth damaged from such 
a trial, it is fair to remember that the test is unique, 
and that no other writers have ever approached them 
in courage and in what they most valued—truth: la 
recherche du vrai en littérature”. That is to say one 
thing ; but when Mr. Gosse a few pages later speaks 
of the Goncourts ‘‘ secretly composing their splenetic 
‘Journal’”, he says quite another. Again, Mr. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly writes ‘‘So they lived—toiling, en- 
deavouring, undismayed, confident in their integrity 
and genius, unrewarded by one accepted triumph, 
uncheered by a single frank success or even by any 
considerable recognition”. We turn to the chapter on 
the portraits, and read that ‘‘ the reputation of the two 
brothers increased proportionately with their works”, 
and later, ‘‘A band of ardent, active, and audacious 
young men... began to link him [Edmond] with 
Flaubert, offering them [Jules and Edmond] a common 
worship”. These contradictions are not fatal, but they 
do not increase the value of the book. 

On the whole Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s summing-up 
of the men and their labours seems to us just; though 
those labours were so vast and extended over so wide 
a field that only a very patient and enterprising critic 
can attain to a moderately close knowledge of them 
all, and only a very bold one pretend to have done so. 
Luckily we have here only to consider the men as 
novelists, and chiefly as the novelists who wrote 
**Renée Mauperin ”—with the art and historic studies 
we have nothing to do. Did they belong to the 
first rank of novelists—did they stand with Balzac 
and Flaubert—and is ‘‘ Renée Mauperin” a great 
novel? Our own reply to these questions must bé 
an emphatic No, and it is a reply with which the 
Goncourts would not have agreed. Decidedly they 
fancied themselves great novelists, they fancied they 
had brought something new to the art of novel- 
writing, had even created a new art-form. In this they 

loried, and it was their undoing—their desire and 
intention, and their conviction that their intention had 
been realised, were alike their undoing. Not by taking 


thought can a novelist more than any other man add a 
cubit to his stature, and certainly in vanity lies no help. 
The Goncourts were eaten up with vanity, the diseased 
vanity of the actor, not the actor who has mastered his 
trade and is vain of his success, but of the actor who 
without mastering his trade writhes with anguish when 
the masters are applauded and cannot comprehend the 
lack of appreciation shown to himself. They took 
much thought about their novels, toiled endlessly at 
their ‘“‘ documents”, and they assumed they had 
achieved the task they had set themselves. They 
forgot that a ton of documents is not worth one flash 
of the born novelist’s creative insight ; and the same 
constitutional defect which made them forget that—or 
rather, prevented them from thinking of it—blinded 
them to the qualities which, abounding in the really great 
novels, cannot be found, or only rarely, in their stories. 
Flaubert saw life through a temperament and with 
splendid art reproduced for us what he saw and what 
he felt about it. The Goncourts tried to photograph 
through a temperament—for temperament they 
had—and the camera, an intractable servant, is a 
tyrannous master. It was too often their master, too 
often it would not let them go until they had paid—in 
wrongheaded art—for whatever service it had rendered 
them. For example, ‘‘ Renée Mauperin” is less a 
novel, a complete consistent picture, than a number of 
scenes, some of them admirably done, a series of 
pictures, some of them wonderful, stuck in an album. 
Yet, in spite of their mental infirmity, their vanity, 
their intense convictions, they appear to have known, 
if they did not feel intuitively, almost unconsciously, 
as an artist does, that a novel should be a coherent 
whole ; and in ‘‘ Renée” they patched their pictures 
together by devices that might have been learnt from 
old Dumas. They sought to transcribe life truly and 
prided themselves on leaving contradictions and ragged 
ends as in life itself. As a mere matter of fact there 
are no contradictions, scarcely any ragged ends. To 
bring a character on, as in the crudest melodrama, for 
the purpose of fetching about a desired catastrophe, to 
describe him and his ancestry with elaborate care, 
then to dismiss him for ever—this is not to leave a 
ragged end of one strand in the web that con- 
stitutes the story. We know that the baffled authors 
have had recourse to one of the cheapest and most 
inartistic methods of bad story-writing, a method 
that is bad because it cannot be shaped so as to seem 
true to life. Twice, at least, the Goncourts use it in 
“Renée”. To give a specimen, the Abbé Blampoix 
is dragged in, partly because it was desired to draw a 
portrait of him as one figure in the society in which 
Madame Mauperin moved, partly because after we 
understand the scheme arranged between him and 
Madame Mauperin for her son’s marriage, we are 
sympathetically surprised with her when she presently 
discovers that her son is working out a scheme of his 
own. He is excellently painted, this fashionable priest 
who has brought religion ‘‘ within reach of the 
wealthy” ; but he is at the same time as artificial a 
bit of machinery as the messenger in a melodrama 
who rushes in with a free pardon just as the innocent 
prisoner is about to be shot. Again, when Henri 
Mauperin assumes the name of de Villacourt and the 
real de Villacourt comes and shoots him we recognise 
an example of technique as elementary. It is Renée 
Mauperin who lets de Villacourt know what Henri has 
done, wishing to prevent his marriage with a friend of 
hers who does not want to marry him. De Villacourt 
has been away from his home for years; he returns at 
the opportune moment, picks up a newspaper and is 
about to light his pipe with it when he sees a marked 
passage that gives him the information necessary to 
make him take action. The long arm of coinci- 
dence was never stretched further. Of course such 
things do occur in real life; but on the stage 
or in a novel they must be brought about with con- 
siderable ‘“‘artisan’s readiness”, as Matthew Arnold 
called it, to seem probable or even possible. The 
arrival of Roger Chillingworth in ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” 
is an example of how the thing should be done ; from 
the Goncourts we may learn howit should not. Above 
all the traditional machinery of the romance is mis- 
placed in a kind of novel which professed to be a 
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reaction against the romance, which was to include 
** Pillogique du vrai”. Used in the best manner, with 
the highest skill, it is the logic of the imagined or 
untrue. Indeed ‘‘ Renée Mauperin” is throughout too 
regular, too mechanical, too suggestive of the stage. 

One feels this the more because of the dialogue. Did 
an idea more grotesque than this ever visit the human 
mind—that you could jot down witticisms and clever 
and stupid remarks as you overheard them and after- 
wards create (or observe) characters to whose tongues, 
not to say minds, they might be fitted? How could 
the personages live for a moment, how could they 
breathe, thus choked from the beginning with the 
débris of other people’s conversation rammed, willy- 
nilly, into their mouths ? In their mathematical process 
of arriving at the vrai the Goncourts neglected one 
part of the equation, did not realise that what would 
seem true told of the person who said it may, and 
generally does, seem untrue when put on the lips of an 
imaginary person. A personage literally transcribed 
from life may seem reasonable, but the sayings of a 
hundred people all ascribed to one personage—that 
leads to disaster. The very means the Goncourts took 
to arrive at the vrai led them toa kind of literature 
which very seldom reproduces life. They gathered 
their material, they had energy and fire enough, but they 
forgot the melting-pot. The fact that they forgot the 
melting-pot, and not the incredible so-called fact that 
the two men had one soul in their two bodies, provides 
a simple enough explanation of their thinking they 
could write novels together. Two people can observe, 
make notes, and spin three hundred odd pages from 
their note-books: only one mind can create: only 
one has ever created. They were not novelists, 
though they thought they were; and their novels must 
be regarded as a genre apart. With their observa- 
tion, their temperament, and exquisite mode of ex- 
pression they did make a thing that was new in some 
respects, but not in the way they thought it was 
new. Each of their novels is what their house was, 
a collection of bric-4-brac gathered here, there and 
everywhere, and arranged according to the tastes of its 
owners. Regarded as that, they are full of interest : 
the Goncourts were not the men in whose work one 
can fail to be interested. There are scenes in ‘‘ Renée” 
that give the keenest delight. The succession of 
tiny chapters, each rather overwrought, giving 
a detailed account of Renée’s illness and death, 
are wearisome; with far too conscious art all 
is done from the outside, from the observer’s 
point of view, the pathos ringing false the while, until 
near the last where the girl’s tragedy is revealed by her 
relief on being made to believe that no one knows her 
terrible secret—that she was the cause of her brother’s 
death. But some of the earlier and middle portions of 
the book are delightful—the dinner-parties of the bour- 
“— newly become rich, the description of Henri 

auperin—done again from the outside—and not least 
the pictures of nature, of gardens, fields, woods, rivers 
and skies. To these last something in the authors did 
respond : and they succeeded in doing more than merely 
catalogue effects seen—they communicated to us their 
own soul’s thrill. In their way they were artists, these 
brothers, if by no means of the stupendous sort. By 
force of their sensitiveness to the beautiful and the 
industry with which they made records of it wherever 
and whenever they found it, they did something that 
had not been done before. It was not the thing they 
thought it was ; it was far from being as they thought 
the most significant thing done in their century ; but it 
was none the less well worth doing, and the world is 
immensely the richer for possessing it. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S STEP UPWARD. 


**Lady Rose’s Daughter.” By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1903. 6s. 

M RS. HUMPHRY WARD is a teachable woman, 

and from living in the great world has learned 

one or two lessons, which make for success in writing 

novels. If you are going to deal with society at all, it 

is no use boggling about baronets and struggling 


members of Parliament. It is far better to shoot into 
the bull’s-eye, and write about ‘“‘dooks” and Cabinet 
Ministers. Andso Mrs. Ward introduces us at once 
into the bosom of two ducal families, and we move 
easily about between Lady Henry and Lady Hubert, 
and Lady Blanche, and are to be amused by the 
vivacity of the now inevitable ‘‘ little Duchess”. On 
the subject of the British aristocracy and its influence 
in a democratic age Mrs. Humphry Ward makes the 
following shrewd remark, which recalls the penetration 
of George Eliot. ‘‘ The English aristocratic class, as 
we all know, is no longer exclusive. It mingles freely 
with the commoner world on apparently equal terms, 
But all the while its personal and family cohesion is 
perhaps greater than ever. The power of mere birth it 
seemed to Jacob was hardly less in the England newly 
possessed of household suffrage than in the England of 
Charles James Fox’s youth, though it worked through 
other channels.” Nothing but living in the West End 
of London could have taught Mrs. Ward that. Another 
fact which this accomplished and receptive author has 
realised is that the old, conventional, happy ending is 
what people like best, and that too much introspection 


bores them. Accordingly, we are spared much of the- 


morbidity which made ‘‘ Eleanor” tiresome, and ‘‘ Lady 
Rose’s daughter”, who begins as a paid companion 
with the bar of illegitimacy, has a duke and his son 
killed within a few days in order that she may end as a 
duchess. By conforming to the old rules and the 
popular taste Mrs. Ward has given us a very readable 
and mildly exciting novel. 

The first of the three parts into which the book is 
divided is the worst, because its climax is reached by 
what seems to us a false situation. The heroine, Julie 
Le Breton, is the daughter of a Lady Rose Chantrey 
and a détragué who persuaded her to leave her husband 
and live abroad with him. The girl is brought up in 
squalor at Bruges, where her parents die, and taking a 
false name is picked up by Lady Henry Delafield asa 
companion at £100 a year. ‘‘ Mademoiselle” Le 
Breton is so beautiful and clever that she becomes the 
chief attraction at Lady Henry’s house in Bruton Street, 
and naturally enough she intrigues and tells fibs. Lady 
Henry’s jealousy of her companion strikes us as absurd. 
A great lady would not whimper and fume and 
complain that her companion was stealing her friends : 
she would pay and dismiss her. On one of her 
nights the old lady is too ill to come down 
and tells the servants to send her guests away. 
Julie Le Breton however instructs the butler to admit 
half a dozen of her most intimate allies—the dear 
duchess, a Cabinet minister and the soldier of the hour 
—into the library, and whilst they are talking and 
drinking coffee Lady Henry descends from her bed- 
room and makes a scene. This is an anti-climax: a 
grande dame would never have made so silly and 
vulgar a fuss about nothing. The second part is 
devoted to the passion of Julie for Warkworth, the 
rising young soldier, for whom she has just coaxed an 
important command out of the War Minister, but who, 
as she knows, is engaged to marry an heiress. The 
character of the heartless, ambitious, sensual soldier is 
well drawn, studied we should say from the life. We 
suppose it is no more unnatural for a girl to love a 
man who she knows does not love her than it is for a 
man to rave about a woman who does not care for him, 
a thing of daily occurrence. The following passage 
about the heroine is worth quoting. ‘‘Sir Wilfrid 
Bury, for instance, prince of self-governed and reason- 
able men, was not to be touched by Julie. For him, 
in spite of her keen intelligence, she was the ¢y, 
passtonel, from which he instinctively recoiled. The 
Duke of Crowborough the same. Such men feel 
towards such women as Julie Le Breton hostility or 
satire; for what they ask above all of the women of 
their world is a kind of simplicity, a kind of lightness, 
which makes life easier for men.” Julie, in an hour of 
abandonment, agrees to meet Warkworth in Paris and 
spend a couple of days with him in a suburb before he 
leaves for Africa. Jacob Delafield, her other lover, 
catches her at the Gare du Nord (by a process too long 
to repeat), and brings her back to England, The third 
part is the story of how the strong-willed, dignified, 
clean-minded Englishman makes Julie first marry him 
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and then love him. Delafield would not be Mrs. Ward’s 
hero if he were not a bit of a mystic and an ascetic: 
but he is not a boor, and consequently more attractive 
than many of this lady’s heroes. Warkworth dies in 
Africa, and Delafield becomes a duke, protesting that 
he bates rank and riches. This of course is foolish 
enough; but we shall be surprised if ‘‘ Lady Rose’s 
Daughter ” is not one of Mrs. Ward's successes, as, on 
the whole, it deserves to be. 


A FADED PIECE OF HELLENISM RESTORED. 


‘* The House of Seleucus.” By Edwyn Robert Bevan. 
2 vols. London: Arnold. 1902. net. 


% be historic knowledge of the average mortal is 

sadly fragmentary. For the man of ordinary 
education, indeed, history resembles a gigantic fresco, 
of which by far the greater part has faded away in undis- 
tinguishable dimness, while only scraps and disconnected 
portions remain visible and vivid. Thus he knowsa 
little about the Republics of Greece and Rome: he can 
tell the names and some of the acts of the first half- 
dozen Roman Emperors: he possesses some informa- 
tion about the ecclesiastical developments of the first 
four Christian centuries; and he has some sketchy 
notions about the Renaissance and the Reformation and 
the growth and decline of modern European nations. 
These portions of history are still present to his vision 
with varying degrees of clearness. But in the inter- 
mediate spaces the colours are blurred and indistinct, 
and the outlines are almost lost. Few people would be 
prepared to give an account of the Papacy during the 
Middle Ages, or of the Byzantine Empire after the death 
of Justinian. Fewer still aspire to any knowledge of 
the shadowy nations of antiquity, who played their part 
and passed away when the world was young. And no 
man at all—if we may parody the familiar proverb—is 
wise about all times. The blank spaces in the historic 
picture are many, and they increase both in size and 
number when we come to scrutinise the older part. And 
the worst of it is that, in consequence of them, we are 
never able to appreciate the picture as a whole, and to 
understand the general scheme which gives unity and 
harmony to the composition. We are forced, from the 
nature of the case, to concentrate our attention on frag- 
ments. The rest can only be guessed. 

It is one of these faded portions of history that Mr. 
Bevan has undertaken to restore for us, in his ‘* House 
of Seleucus ” ; and, on the whole, he has done his work 
well. Until this book appeared there was no work in 
the English language which dealt at all adequately with 
the history of the Greek world between the death of 
Alexander and the establishment of the Roman Empire 
in Greece and the East. A certain amount of informa- 
tion was indeed provided in the publications of Professor 
Mahaffy and also in the last volume of Adolph Holm’s 
Greek History. Buta detailed and connected account 
of the development of Hellenism under the Seleucid 
kings, and of its expansion in an alien world amid 
older forms of civilisation and strange traditions, was 
still to seek. Mr. Bevan, however, has supplied the 
want. Within the compass of two volumes he has 
collected into an ordered narrative most of what is 
known about the fortunes of the Seleucid dynasty. 
The exposition is clear and interesting, and is obviously 
based upon a careful study of authorities. From old 
books and obscure fragments and battered inscriptions 
Mr. Bevan has amassed a store of material which he 
uses with excellent effect. 
perhaps, that he has devoted too little time to the 
critical examination of the authorities themselves, and 
to the exact estimation of their relative value as evidence 
for the history of the period. Also the interpretation 
which he gives to certain passages is not always above 
suspicion. But apart from these defects—and, the 
latter, at least, is not serious—Mr. Bevan’s book is 
a sound and praiseworthy production and will be quite 
indispensable to all who profess an expert knowledge of 
the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 

To the house of Seleucus was assigned an important 
mission in the world. It was destined to become the 
guardian and protector of Hellenism during a period in 
which Hellenism was in sore need of powerful support. 


If he has a fault, it is, - 


When the great Alexander died suddenly in Babylon on 
a June evening in the year B.C. 323, there came a crisis in 
the affairs of men. The conquering hero had brought 
Old Greece to its end. With him Hellenism had passed 
beyond its ancient boundaries to seek a home in the 
greater world. It had come, for the first time, into 
close contact with the strange, yet imposing, culture- 
types of the mysterious East. It had just entered upon 
a new and hostile environment. It had hardly com- 
menced its struggle for existence, when in a moment 
Alexander was cut off, and the vast empire, which found 
in him its centre and its symbol, burst asunder. It 
seemed, for a space, as if nothing could save Hellenism 
from extinction. Isolated in the midst of Persians, 
Jews, Indians, Armenians, all the farrago of ‘ bar- 
barian”’ peoples, it was in the utmost danger of being 
swallowed up and lost. The gods of Greece, however, 
raised up a defender in the Seleucid dynasty. And 
under the zgis of this house Hellenism succeeded in 
maintaining itself in a non-Hellenic world, and, during 
the third century before Christ, made good its footing 
in all lands from the Mediterranean to the Pamir. Thus 
the dynasty of Seleucus stood in the breach as the 
champion of Greek culture: and although in its later 
years it could afford but a feeble protection, yet at any 
rate it managed to ward off the forces of destruction 
until Rome was ready to enter upon the heritage of 
Alexander. 

In this way the higher life of modern European 
civilisation owes much to Seleucus and his kin. For, 
after all, what is the culture of our day but that same 
Hellenism, which was developed in the city republics of 
Greece, propagated by Alexander, protected by the Seleu- 
cids and Rome, treasured as an ideal through the Middle 
Ages, and restored to new life at the Renaissance ? 
‘*We are all Greeks”, as Shelley says. Hellenism is 
bound up with our political and social ideas. Hellenism 
determines our intellectual standpoint. Hellenism sets 
our standards of taste. Hellenism shapes our schemes 
of conduct and religion. The Western spirit, as it is 
called, is merely Hellenism reincarnate. And it is im- 
possible to conjecture what might have been the conse- 
quences to ourselves, had Alexander’s bold young 
captain not been bold enough to snatch at his master’s 
empire, or had he failed in the venture. Hellenism 
would almost certainly have perished, and with it 
would have vanished perhaps most things that make 
our modern life the thing it is. 

The history of the dynasty of Seleucus must ever be 
interesting by reason of the great issues which were 
involved in the struggle for its own aggrandisement. 
But apart from such considerations there is, perhaps, 
not very much to attract us in the story of those Greek 
kings who ruled in Asia more than twenty centuries 
ago. One Seleucus or Antiochus was very like another. 
They pass before us in quick succession, dark, inde- 
fatigable, unideal men, coruscating in purple and gold, 
surrounded by supple courtiers honourably styled their 
‘‘Friends”, usually the prey of vile favourites and 
parasites. The greater part of their lives they spent in 
fighting—now on the shores of the Egean, now on the 
confines of Egypt, now in the Far East. They hurried 
headlong from one end of the Empire to the other, 
marshalling huge armies, always on the alert to snatch 
a victory or retrieve a defeat. In their pleasures they 
were Oriental and frankly sensual; by their drunken- 
ness and irregular amours providing a perennial theme 
to scandal-mongers. In their domestic relations they 
were almost invariably unhappy. The official queens— 
for monogamy, with the Seleucids, was official only— 
were, for the most part, unscrupulous and terrible 
viragoes, who entered freely into the political game, 
put themselves at the head of armies, and pursued 
their private ends with a repulsive passion and intensity. 
Between them and the other ladies of the royal house- 
hold there were continual disputes, and the succession 
to the throne was rarely uncontested. Indeed the 
worst enemies of the Seleucid kings were the members 
of their own house. The history of the dynasty might 
almost be characterised as a prolonged domestic 
tragedy. 

The portraits of individual monarchs, which Mr. 
Bevan draws for us, are not agreeable. There is 
certainly a suggestion of the hero of romance about the 
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first Seleucus, the sturdy young officer of Alexander, 
who lived through innumerable perils to found a 
dynasty. The story of his hairbreadth escapes, his 
astounding successes and his dramatic death at the very 
moment when he had reached the summit of his ambi- 
tion, and had laid his hand on the whole of Alexander’s 
realm (save Egypt) from Greece to Central Asia and 
India, makes exciting reading. But even Seleucus, 
though a man of great ability, was scarcely cast in the 
heroic mould. And his successors were, tor the most 
part, very ordinary personages, totally absorbed in 
prosecuting wars and in weaving an endless web of 
petty diplomacy and mean intrigue. Some of them were 
sufficiently eccentric in their private lives. We read of 
one prince, hailed as ‘‘ God”, who was so habitual a 
drunkard that even in his councils of state he rarely 
appeared in anything but a shocking condition. We 
hear of another disreputable monarch solemnly permit- 
ting the most outrageous of his unclean favourites to 
wear a crimson vestment and a golden crown as priest 
of Virtue, and finding it an exquisite subject for jest 
when the articles were shortly afterwards discovered in 
the possession of a singing-girl, the priest of Virtue’s 
latest passion. We meet with a third—Antiochus the 
God Manifest—a cheerful, ‘‘ Bohemian” king, ‘‘ Alex- 
ander run wild”, wandering gaily about the lanes of 
Antioch crowned with roses and clad in gold, drinking 
as a boon companion with porters and stable Jads, pas- 
sionately discussing nice points of technique in the 
shops of engravers and jewellers, executing the fantastic 
dance of the buffoons in the presence of a scandalised 
court, and greeting his wondering people now with 
handfuls of gold, now with a shower of stones. This 
unconventional king, it may be added, was tardily con- 
verted to the Epicurean philosophy, after that a perse- 
vering professor had plied him with a battery of no fewer 
than one hundred and twenty-five tracts. Once con- 
verted, however, the illustrious disciple made amazing 
progress. 

In his account of the rise and fall of the Seleucid 
Empire Mr. Bevan has done the best with the material 
at his command. But the authorities are meagre and 
unsatisfactory, so that even of the most important 
events we usually get the merest outline. It is evident, 
however, that the history of the Seleucid Empire is 
little other than the history of its decay. The empire 
was built up in a few glorious years, and almost from the 
moment of its foundation it began to decline. It had 
no natural vitality. A thousand hostile forces battered 
it without and sapped its strength within. And 
although the dissolution was protracted through two 
and a quarter centuries, the end was inevitable from 
the very beginning. The kings, no doubt, made a 
noble struggle to hold together the breaking’ fabric. 
Again and again it was partially restored, and the 
shattered portions were repaired. But as time went on 
the restorations became less and less complete, the 
powers of resistance grew weaker, until at last amid 
horrible convulsions came the final ruin. Such is the 
picture which Mr. Bevan has restored for us from the 
obscure and misty past. 

Some portions of Mr. Bevan’s narrative are particu- 
larly commendable. Among these are his accounts of 
the operations of Antiochus the Third and Antiochus 
the Fourth. His description of the Maccabzan revolt 
is excellent, and so also is his representation of the 
grim, encroaching power of Rome as viewed from the 
standpoint of the Greeks of Asia. The chapter on the 
** Problems of Asia Minor” is a valuable piece of criti- 
cism ; and throughout the book the characteristics of 
countries and cities are very skilfully hit off. Some of 
Mr. Bevan’s passing observations pique the curiosity. 
One would be glad to hear more, for instance, on the 
connexion of the Macedonian conquest with the spread 
of Buddhism, or on the influence of the Jewish persecu- 
tion of Antiochus on the familiar types of Christian 
martyrology. It is to be hoped that these and other 

uestions will be dealt with more at length by Mr. 
evan at some future time. Meanwhile the ‘‘ House 
of Seleucus” should undoubtedly be read by all who 
take an interest in ancient history. For, until someone 
else comes forward to dispute his place, Mr. Bevan 
will rank as the English authority on an important, but 
exceedingly obscure and difficult, period. 


THE THEORY OF FORTRESSES. 


‘*The Principles of Land Defence and their Application 
to the Conditions of To-day.” By Captain H. F. 
Thuillier. London: Longmans. 1902. 12s. 6d. 

T= writer of this book has gained some notice as a 

military essayist and in the present instance has 

produced a decidedly good summary of the salient 
features which, from time to time during the last two 
centuries, have dominated the various systems of land 
defence. The book is intended as a comprehensive 
study of the whole subject, considered from strategic 
and tactical standpoints rather than a work dealing 
with the details of modern land defence which, as 
the writer truly states, are to be found in the technical 
text-books of our Army. The main principles govern- 
ing land defence are unchanging, whether it be that of 
a position occupied by an army or merely of a bridge 
defended by a corporal’s guard, for the same broad rules 
apply to all, namely that they should admit of the 
utmost scope for the use of the defenders’ weapons 
and that they should restrict the attackers as much as 
possible in the effective use of theirs. 

A very fair summary is given of some of the most 
famous sieges from the time of Marlborough to the 
present day and it is from the lessons derived from the 
study of these that the author has striven to demonstrate 
how the existing accepted methods of land defence have 
been gradually evolved. It is interesting to follow him 
in this process and to notice how, when the elaborate 
geometrical fortifications of the eighteenth century were 
in vogue, a sort of rule of war obtained whereby the 
commander of a fortress was allowed to capitulate with 
‘*the honours of war” rather than stand the final 
assault: but only when the attackers had succeeded 
in gaining certain advantages over the more or less 
passive defence of the besieged, such as the creation 
of a practicable breach. 

The next step in defence was due, to some extent to 
Napoleon’s influence and was the principle so ably 
exploited by Carnot in his writings and put into 
practice by the French army in the Peninsula—that 
no fortified place should ever be surrendered before 
standing an assault. Badajos, Burgos and other in- 
differently fortified but bravely defended fortresses 
proved that a determined garrison, even with the fire- 
arms of the period, could often resist stoutly and even 
defeat the most desperate assaults on accessible 
breaches, and from this epoch may be traced that ever- 
increasing power of the defence which has been so 
noticeable during the last fifty years. 

Captain Thuillier is justifiably enthusiastic on the 
subject of the Duke of Wellington’s brilliant concep- 
tion of the Lines of Torres Vedras which he says was 
of vastly greater importance, and has exercised a far 
profounder influence over the principles of defence to 
this day, than the greatest masterpieces of Vauban 
and other famous engineers. It was Wellington’s 
genius that put into practice the great principle of con- 
centrating strength at important points of a line of 
defence and providing power to support any threatened 
locality—principles which, although from time to time 
lost sight of, are now more than ever admitted to be 
correct. But the main thesis of the author is that in all 
successful ur prolonged defences there has been some 
presiding military genius, whose indomitable will and 
energy have supplied a factor of strength vastly more 
important than the mere technical creations of the 
engineer. 

In the Franco-German War of 1870-71 the most 
noticeable feature in connexion with fortresses was the 
manner in which the victorious Germans studiously 
avoided the risks of delivering direct assaults, doubtless. 
owing to the knowledge they had acquired of the 
terrible power of breech-loading rifles in the defence. 
But it was at Plevna that the breech-loading rifle 
demonstrated beyond dispute its enormous power. The 
heroic defence of Osman Pasha for five months is 
one of the most marvellous examples of what deter- 
mined troops under a valiant leader can accomplish. 
Indeed Plevna may be taken as affording one of the 


best illustrations possible of the two main principles of 


successful land defence already enunciated, since the 
Turks there had ample scope to use their weapons to 
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full advantage and such was the intensity of their 
frontal fire that flanking fire became but of little 
import; while the Russians, owing to the excellent 
cover and defensive arrangements of the Turks were 
greatly restricted in the effective use of their weapons. 

Since Plevna, vast improvements have been intro- 
duced into the artillery arm, long breech-loading guns 
and modern howitzers attaining an accuracy of fire 
and extent of range hitherto undreamt of. On the 
Continent it was generally accepted that the only 
way to neutralise the terrible effects of such a fire 
was to increase the thickness of the fortress defences 
and to protect the guns by cupolas or steel plates. To 
the present Governor of Victoria, Sir George Clarke, 
the credit is largely due of successfully combating this 
school, a course which has saved the nation from an 
expenditure of many millions. In his admirable treatise 
on ‘ Fortification” in 1890, he brought into prominence 
the vast power gained by the defence through the in- 
troduction of magazine rifles and smokeless powder, 
and our painful experiences at Colenso and elsewhere 
have proved the correctness of these views. 

The rest of Captain Thuillier’s work is devoted to a 
discussion, mainly based on recent events in South 
Africa, on the various forms of field defences, trenches, 
armament and general organisation of defensive posi- 
tions which it may be decided are to be held, the 
dominant factor always being, and rightly so, the 
particular tactical requirements of the case. 

It is a pity this decidedly able essay on modern 
land defence should be somewhat marred by the in- 
excusable addition of Major-General Baden-Powell’s 
report on the defence of Mafeking. There is nothing 
in that most creditable defence that justifies the im- 
portance thus given to it as an example of a “‘ siege” 
and after Sebastopol, Paris and Plevna an account 
of the desultory and at times unnecessary fighting 
around Mafeking verges onbathos. The good services 
rendered by Baden-Powell in retaining before Mafeking 
a number of Boers of more or less fighting capacity 
are not likely to be forgotten but it is to be regretted 
that, to pander to the taste of a sensational press and 
an emotional public, a certain degree of charlatanism 
was introduced into the conduct of the defence, which 
we would gladly forget and of which this lengthy report 
cannot fail to act as a reminder. 


NOVELS. 


‘* Pearl-Maiden: a Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem.” 
By H. Rider Haggard. London: Longmans. 
1903. 6s. 

The malicious might say that Mr. Rider Haggard 
having determined to write of all the principal peoples 
of South Africa, and being sated with British, Boers 
and Bantu, had turned to the Jews. It is easier to 
suppose that a glance at Josephus (to whom Mr. 
Stephen Phillips, and let it be counted to him for 
virtue, has sent many readers) reminded him what 
unworked mines of drama there are in the great death- 
struggle of the Jewish nation. It is strange, indeed, 
how few modern writers have touched on the Fall of 
Jerusalem. A small nation, and that the most interest- 
ing nation in the world’s history, at bay against the 
great world-empire: showing in its final war all the 
wild valour, the desperate faith, the brutality, the self- 
seeking, the jealousies, that marked its long record : 
here is a theme that should attract the romantic 
novelist. Mr. Haggard’s treatment of it is marked 
by a full sense of its power and charm. But we 
doubt whether he was wise to change the scene to 
Rome. Rome in the first Christian century has 
attracted many pens, but added to the repute of 
few. It must be so when we moderns depend on 
a few documents, open to all, for our conception 
of its life. The contrast between the old pagan 


life half revealed to us by some of the greatest 
writers of the world, and the obscure beginnings of 
Christian society in the world-capital, as to which we 
have practically no knowledge derived from literature, 
has tempted as it no doubt will tempt the romantic 
novelist, and has been largely blurred by the sentimental 
playwright. 


Walter Pater was wiser, perhaps, when 


he chose a later setting for his novel of Roman life. 
Mr. Haggard, however, has avoided the obvious pit- 
falls : his Rome of Vespasian, so far as he describes it, 
is real enough, and his early Christians are not—as so 
many are—representatives of the Nonconformist con- 
science born out of due time. The old theme of the 
love of a pagan man for a Christian girl is a little 
threadbare: so many indifferent hands have wrought 
to persuade us that Rome was Christianised, as Europe 
is being Americanised, by the charms of the invading 
maiden. Mr. Haggard manages to make his hero’s 
(inevitable) conversion a genuine one. The drama is 
really that of a life-long rivalry between a Roman 
officer and a Jewish leader for the love of the heroine, 
and it contains many stirring incidents. The fighting 
is good, of course, and there is a scene in the slave- 
mart which is very spirited. But we like best the 
upbringing of the heroine among a community of 
Essenes. We think Mr. Haggard has founded his 
Essenes too much upon medizval monks: we doubt 
whether in such a community would have been found 
capable artists and scholars. But the vision of the 
quiet life among the ascetics of the Dead Sea, followed 
by the wild clash of arms, is conceived in the happiest 
spirit. 
‘The Transit of the Red Dragon and Other Stories.” 
By Eden Phillpotts. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 1903. 
38. 6d. 

Mr. Phillpotts dedicates three stories that make up 
this little volume ‘‘ to the human boy ”, but we are not 
sure that he is wise in doing so. Weare inclined to 
think that ‘‘the human boy” will be somewhat bored 
by the Devonshire dialect of the first story, and the 
stilted style in which the author thinks it necessary 
to make his seventeenth-century characters speak 
in tale number two. Boys are severe critics and are 
prone to condemn as “rot” anything which does 
not exactly coincide with their sense of fitness. 
Moreover Mr. Eden Phillpotts although his stories deal 
with adventure, with hidden treasures and fierce fights 
conveys the impression of artificially ‘‘ forcing” his 
situations. His style, though breezy, has not that 
artful artlessness which carries conviction and causes 
the reader, as in the case of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
‘* Treasure Island”, to rush on breathlessly from page 
to page. The writer who would appeal to the human 
boy must possess a particular type of mind. He must 
be a story-teller from the sheer love of the thing. He 
must not sit down with pen and paper before him and 
with set purpose ‘‘turn out” a story for boys. His 
enthusiasm must be genuine and his sentiments must 


ring true. The poseur will be detected in an instant. 
‘* Aunt Bethia’s Button.” By John Randal. London: 
Methuen. 1903. 6s. 


Aunt Bethia’s Button is a valuable ruby, an heirloom, 
the theft and eventual recovery of which place half 
a dozen people ina series of laughable predicaments. 
Before he has gone very far the reader of this tale will 
recognise delightedly that he has come upon quite an 
unusual book. Mr. Randai’s new story is sheer extra~ 
vaganza from beginning to end. There has probably 
been nothing so good in its kind since Mr. Hichens wrote 
‘*The Londoners”. We all know how depressing pro- 
tracted and feeble efforts at being funny are ; but the fun 
in ‘‘ Aunt Bethia’s Button ” never flags a moment, and it 
is so hearty and good-natured as to be quite irresistible. 
Mr. Randal excels in verbal quip and humorous cari- 
cature: witness the delightful account of the Sunday 
evening supper at Mr. Langham Kershaw’s, Rector of 
St. Alphege’s, Bayswater, but hé has, besides, no little 
skill in the orderly development of a rather intricate 
plot. The incidents follow one another with rapidity 
but without confusion, and the interest is maintained 


to the end. Everyone should read ‘‘ Aunt Bethia’s 

Button”. 

‘* The World Masters.” By George Griffith. London: 
John Long. 1903. 6s. 


Given the postulate that it is possible to ‘‘ corner” 
the electricity of the world, so that metal snaps like 
glass and lite languishes, Mr. Griffith has constructed 
a very fair story of its kind. An Anglo-American syndi- 
cate is opposed to a Franco-Russian combination—a 
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Frenchman had discovered the secret but the dull 
Anglo-Saxon with his usual luck got hold of it—and 
there is a very pretty fight round the Magnetic Pole in 
Boothia Felix. Considering that navigation and loco- 
motion by steam had been made impossible by the 
Syndicate, we do not quite understand how the Franco- 
Russian fleet got there. But that is a trifle. There is 
some subsidiary love-making, in which the beautiful 
daughter of an American Magnate (skilled in the use of 
Maxim guns) triumphs, and the book closes in an 
electric atmosphere of wedding-bells and the promise of 
an Anglo-Saxon millennium. 


‘The Steeple: a Novel.” By Reginald Turner. 
London: Greening. 1903. 6s. 

Mr. Turner’s new novel is in no way remarkable. It 
is the story of Frank Lester, an ambitious Oxford 
man who took Orders, married the daughter of the 
Master of his college, and is left a bishop in the 
last chapter—which we reach with a sigh of relief. We 
see Lester at the end—an old man—gazing with his 
wife Ruth from the palace window towards the spire of 
a monastery whither a nobleman retired who nearly ran 
away with Ruth in an earlier chapter. Ruth loved the 
nobleman, but clave to her husband firstly that the 
nobleman’s conscience might be maculate and secondly 
that no scandal might mar her husband’s chances of 
preferment ; that husband wrote a sensationally unor- 
thodox work but kept its authorship a profound secret 
for the same reason that he took back his errant wife. 
Some readers may like ‘‘ The Steeple”, we do not. 


‘* The’ Promotion of the Admiral: and other Sea 
Comedies.” By Morley Roberts. London: Nash. 
1903. 35. 6d. 

Mr. Roberts harps too much on the same string in 
this volume, but it is the best string in his instrument. 
He avoids political fiction and love-making, and there- 
fore does not grate upon his audience. His first story 
is decidedly good; it is not every day that a British 
Admiral gets ‘‘ shanghaied ” in San Francisco, works up 
by sheer force of character and of muscle to the com- 
mand of the floating hell on which he is shipped, and 
returns to take vengeance in kind on his enemy. But 
the other stories tail off, and the real humour of the 
first is spread rather thinly over kindred themes. 


= 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“England India and Afghanistan.” 
Clay. 1902. 35. net. 

In this little volume Mr. Noyce publishes the Le Bas prize 
essay for 1902 with it would seem some alterations and addi- 
tions. It is distinctly above the usual standard of such pro- 
ductions : but too much is not to be expected from this class of 
literature. The list of authorities consulted is not very ex- 
haustive and the writer lacks that experience of the East which 
is almost essential to a proper appreciation of its problems. 
He gives however a careful and concise survey of the relations 
which have existed between the Afghan rulers and British 
India since the advance of Russia in Central Asia established 
a sphere of action which has ever since been steadily growing 
in importance. His estimate of the past actions and future 
policy of the British Government is conscientious and dis- 
passionate. On such highly contentious questions there is 
room for much divergence of opinion. Mr. Noyce’s anxiety 
to offer a thoroughly impartial statement leads to so many 
qualifications of each proposition that his conclusions are some- 
times obscure. He enunciates the clear and sound principles 
that the true policy of England is to maintain a strong, united 
and friendly Afghanistan and to establish with Russia a defined 
a ay which should include a declaration that any violation 

y her of Afghan independence will be treated as a casus belli. 
It is scarcely consistent with this view to contemplate the dis- 
memberment of Afghanistan as a possible solution and it would 
be certainly undesirable to permit an Afghan ambassador at the 
Court of S. James. Nor is the time yet ripe for an English 
Resident at Kabul. 


“Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley.” 
Leonard Huxley. In three vols. London: 
1903. 125, net. 

The new edition of this book, bound and produced generally 
in the form of the cheaper edition of the “ Life and Letters of 
Matthew Arnold”, has not been long in coming. It is sure 
to be welcomed. It contains as frontispieces two familiar 
portraits of Huxley of 1847, 1890 ; and a third of 1846, from a 

erreotype, which is singularly interesting. We imagine 
this book will always be read eagerly by a great number of 


By F. Noyce. London : 


By his son, 
Macmillan. 


people who have no great interest in the sciences which Huxley 
pursued ; for, vulgarly speaking, it is wonderfully good reading. 
The careless slang of a large proportion of the letters to inti- 
mate friends would scarcely do in a lesser man ; and much of 
the language on other lips would be that of “ cocksureness”. 
The immense virility of the man in seen in almost every page. 
Of the “ powerful humility ” of Darwin there is here not a trace. 
Of the many biting phrases that were Huxley’s, “ copious 
shuffler”, applied to Gladstone, is almost the most notable. 
Disraeli hardly coined a bitterer. 


“Two on their Travels.” By Ethel Colquhoun. 
Heinemann. 1902. Ios. net. 

Mrs. Colquhoun seems to have selected an occasion usually 
devoted to more frivolous occupations for her début in serious 
travel. A honeymoon trip took the shape of that extended 
tour of the Eastern Archipelagos which preceded the publica- 
tion of her husband’s important work on the Mastery of the 
Pacific. This bright little book is the happily conceived com- 
plement to that volume. Mrs. Colquhoun is not a serious 
traveller—let us be thankful for it—and her aim is to give a 
“ series of impressions” rather than a connected narrative. 
She is a shrewd observer and writes with a freshness and 
lightness that make her experiences always entertaining. 
A sense of humour which carried her cheerfully over many 
troubles and discomforts adds an element too often wanting in 
books of travel. There is scarcely a duil page in the book, 
which is moreover enlivened by many a quaint and charac- 
teristic sketch of some bit of Eastern life and scenery that 
the camera can never seize. With pencil as well as pen 
Mrs. Colquhoun has disclosed a happy faculty which should 
always ensure a welcome for her impressions. 


London : 


‘Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government.” Calcutta: 
at the Government Press. 1902. I0 an. (I5S.) 


In this cheap and handy volume the Government of India 
has republished the chief records of the recent inquiry into its 
land revenue policy which arose out of certain criticisms and 
suggestions proceeding from Mr. R. C. Dutt and others. It 
includes Lord Curzon’s well-known Resolution which will take 
rank among the historic State papers on this subject. It is 
an authoritative exposition of the principles on which the land 
revenue administration has been based in the past and will be 
guided in the future. The reports of six local governments are 
added, with a brief summary of each. The Madras report is 
a particularly able statement of the case in that Presidency 
whose administration was most vigorously assailed. The 
glossary of vernacular terms will be useful to English readers. 
We want more of such publications on current Indian 
questions. 

“ London Before the Conquest.” By W. R. Lethaby. London : 
Macmillan. 1903. 7s. 6d. net. 

To make the Londoner take a faint interest in the govern- 
ment of his own city, it is quite necessary to touch his pocket ; 
and then his interest will be expressed in violent terms. 
How you are going to interest him in the history of his city 


| we cannot think. Mr. Lethaby tries the effect on him of a 
| book in which the antiquary will revel, for it is the work of a 


rare searcher and sifter of material. But we fear the gross 


| Londoner will have none of it: in vain for him has Mr. 


Lethaby spent years on the palimpsest of his city, and thrown 
light on the period when Edgware Road was Watling Street. 
The fact is the book and the subject are too good. 


“ Medieval and Modern History.” Part I.: The Middle Ages. 
By Philip Van Ness Myers. Boston, U.S.A., and London: 
Ginn. 1902. 5s. 

This book (which is a revision of the first half of the authors 
“Medizval and Modern History” published some sixteen 
years ago) is admirably adapted for the use of young students, 
Mr. Myers has rightly put dynastic and military matters in the 
background and sought to impress on his readers the meaning 
of the great ideals for which men fought and died in the 
“ Knightly years”. 

“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” ser Mars. 3f. 

By far the most important article in this number is M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s treating of the effect of M. Combes’ policy in the 
interests of France abroad. It is of course well known that 
France assists, maintains or at least encourages an enormous 
number of religious missions the great majority, if not all, of 
which are carried on by members of Orders now proscribed in 
France itself. It hardly needs the writer’s unimpassioned but 
convincing argument to see the dilemma in which M. Combes 
and the Ministry have placed themselves. If France withdraws 
her countenance from the Orders abroad she will deal a deadly 
blow at her own influence. M. Leroy-Beaulieu argues alike as 
a Liberal and a patriotic Frenchman and he deprecates the 
destruction of these missions which are the principal and often 
the sole propagators of French language and influence out of 
Europe. There are plenty of rivals waiting to pick up her 
inheritance if she lets it drop. He pleads that at all events 
those Orders which have missions abroad should be allowed to 
retain enough convents and colleges to supply those missions 
with adequate staffs. There are as many as ten thousand 
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establishments abroad including hospitals managed by religious 
orders and each of them a centre of French influence. It 
would be grossly illogical, and not very heroic of the Ministry 
to maintain the Orders abroad and prohibit them at home, but 
it will clearly be disastrous for France if their work is not 
taken advantage of for the public Lenefit even though they 
themselves be maltreated at home. 


“The Argus Guide to Municipal London, 1903,” edited by 
Arnold Wright, should be in the hands of everyone connected 
with the affairs of the City or County of London. The main 
additions to the work this year are a tribute to the increasing 
importance of the administrative machinery of the suburbs. 

Two well-known reference books for those interested in 
school work are Messrs. Sonnenschein’s “ Public Schools Year 
Book” and “The Schoolmaster’s Year Book and Directory”. 
“ The Eton Calendar for the Lent School Time” is published 
as usual by Messrs. Spottiswoode at the Eton Press. 

“Clubs, 1903” (London : Spottiswoode. 35. 6d.), edited by 
Mr. E. C. Austen Leigh, is at once the most concise and the 
most comprehensive guide to Clubland. It supplies information 
concerning English Clubs not only at home but in India, the 
Colonies and foreign countries. 

We have received from Mr. Elliot Stock Volume 38 (Jan.— 
Dec. 1902) of “The Antiquary”. 

“The Literary Year-Book”, edited by Henry Gilbert 
(London : George Allen. 1903. 55.) like other “live” annuals 
grows in bulk and usefulness. This is the seventh year of 
issue, and in it we get not only facts concerning all that affects 
literary and journalistic enterprise but opinions as well. Mr. 
Herbert Morrah in an interesting survey of “The Year’s Work 
1902” discounts all complaints as to “ the decadence of litera- 

ture”. In his view “it matters little if a larger quantity of 
printed matter is distributed amongst the people without add- 
ing to the stock of human ideals”. He is quite prepared to 
believe that the little leaven will leaven the whole lump. 


ERRATUM.—In the issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW for 
28 February we attributed to Messrs. Dent an edition of 
Hawthorne's “ Scarlet Letter”. This wasa mistake ; the book 
is published by Messrs. Methuen in their “ Little Library”. 


(Continued on page 302.) 
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EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE - 


LONDON: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
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A JAPANESE POET. 


“From the Eastern Sea.” By Yone Noguchi. London: 
151 Brixton Road. 1902. 2s. 


A strange little pamphlet, printed entirely on brown paper, 
has reached us from a Japanese poet who appears to be living 
in London, and who writes in English. The English is a very 
Eastern English, the verse is no more than rhythmical prose, 
but there is genuine poetic feeling struggling through, and 
occasionally, for a few lines together, expressing itself in a new, 
| semen way, which seems to bring some actual message or 

ragrance to us from the East. ‘The woman whispered in the 

voice that roses have lost” is like a line of Mallarmé; “The 
lamp-lights of web-like streets bathed in opiate fogs” has all 
the precision of a French impressionist; both have come 
straight from Japan. Sometimes the impressionism becomes 
as violent as it can become even in Paris : 


“ The life of a bird was the life of a brook, 
With crimson gossips and passions ” ; 


but, here even, is not a definite sensation trying to find signifi- 
cant words for itself? ‘*The sweet mystery of indolence” 
allures this poet of half-inarticulate dreams : 
“JT, with lips apart, 
With the large eyes ofa fool, stood 
As one fresh from a fairy dream : 
The ecstasy of the dream was not yet dry 
On my face. The strangest stillness, 
As exquisite as if all the winds 
Were dead, surrounded me. . . 
I had 
No sorrow of mortal heart : my sorrow 
Was one given before the human sorrows 
Were given me. The mortal speech died 
From me: my speech was one spoken before 
God bestowed on me human speech. 
What a bird 
Dreams in the moonlight is my dream : 
What a rose singsfis my song.” 


If Mr. Noguchi can learn the technique of English verse as 
well as he has learnt to write the English language, he will 
certainly not be without something to say or sing. One piece, 
called “ Apparition” has a kind of achieved merit, more within 
limits than any of the other pieces, in which from time to time 
words seem to fail altogether, or to render but a treacherous 
service. But it is through these very incoherences that we 
seem to see what is most significant in this scarcely to be 
apprehended personality, which goes, like Eastern music, right 
through harmony to what lies nearest silence on the other side. 
In a vision of the valley of peace, the birds are first heard 
singing, then “the birds did not trouble with songs”, because 
“angels of whitest silence” had mingled with them ; “the heard 
song of the winds was melodious”, but the melody increases 
after the winds have ceased singing with their voices, “ singing 
on in voicelessness”. Mr. Noguchi is perhaps trying to render 
what can never be rendered, even with the best aid of words ; 
but his brave attempt, in a language not his own, is full of 
interest. 


THE MARCH REVIEWS. 


Various articles in the monthly reviews are again concerned 
with the relations of Germany and “the Anglo-Saxon race”. 
In the “Nineteenth Century” Professor A. Vambéry devotes 
thirty-five pages to an examination of the agitation against 
England’s power and puts ina strenuous plea for a working 
alliance with Germany in Asia Minor against Russia. He is 
the candid critic of both Germany and England in their 
relations towards each other. Anglophobia, he points out, will 
not assist Germany to acquire new colonies nor promote her 
general interests in Europe: equally unreasonable and pur- 
poseless appears the Germanophobia which has taken hold of 
the English people and brought the friendship cemented on 
the field of Waterloo down to zero. He thinks “the spirit 
of antagonism ” between England and Germany “is one of the 
saddest phenomena on the political horizon”. He would have 
England abandon a policy of “splendid isolation” which she can- 
not hope to sustain permanently : and he would have Germany 
recognise that an alliance with England in Asia is an absolute 
necessity. Very different is the spirit in which Mr. Eltzbacher 
approaches the question in the “Fortnightly Review”. He 
gathers quotations from German sources to show how little 
Germany loves England and how sedulously she is preparing 
for the great naval struggle which is regarded as inevitable. 
“In making their plans for Colonial expansion and surveying 
their chances against Anglo-Saxon countries, the Germans have 
come to the conclusion that Great Britain is a senile nation 
which is declining and that the United States are a young and 
vigorous nation, whose political future and military potentiali- 
ties seem unlimited unless indeed their progress be arrested by 
force.” Germany’s aim is “to wrest suitable territories from 


Great Britain or America”. Mr. Eltzbacher is in agreement 
with an anonymous writer in the “National Review” who 
also regards the Kaiser as anti-British and anti-American, 
The Kaiser “dreads the nightmare strength of the United 
States and hates the Monroe Doctrine as an invention of the 
Evil One: the United States stand between him and the 
boundless wealth of South America”. A much more philo- 
sophic and common-sense view of the Kaiser’s attitude towards 
America is taken by Mr. W. B. Duffield in the “ Monthly 
Review”. To Germany the United States are, so far as South 
America is concerned, the dog in the manger, and he antici- 
pates that not only Germany but Great Britain will some day 
have to grapple seriously with the problem presented by the 
Monroe doctrine. In Mr. Duffield’s view “the case of Europe 
against the Monroe doctrine, when we once remove it from the 
atmosphere of suspicion as a great conspiracy against the 
‘ Anglo Saxon race’ and look at it in the cold light of common 
sense is a very strong one”. Germany’s desire to be allowed 
to utilise the waste spaces of South America for purposes of 
colonisation is easy to understand, and except from the point of 
view of United States ambition, which seeks to keep them in a 
derelict state until such time as they can be developed in the 
interests of the North, there is nothing to show that a free 
hand for Germany in South America would not, as Mr. Duffield 
suggests, be for the benefit of the world at large. 

Oxford is the subject of articles in three of the Reviews. In 
the “ Monthly” the Rev. James H. F. Peile deals elaborately 
with what he calls “ The Restoration of Oxford”, and enters a 
plea, with which we have no sympathy whatever, for the 
completion of education at an earlier age than at present. 
He proposes that boys should go to the public schools 
at eleven or twelve at the latest, and proceed to the uni- 
versity at about sixteen, the age limit for scholarships being 
fixed at sixteen instead of nineteen. He is anxious to return 
to “the practice of our ancestors”, and thinks an improvement 
in the universities both as high schools and seats of learning 
would be the result. The present system, in Mr. Peile’s view, 
entails loss by the waste both of teaching power and of good 
years of men’s lives in the lessons and pursuits of boyhood. 
In “Blackwood’s” there is an impertinent criticism of the 
alleged needs of Oxford. The writer proposes a variety of 
“reforms”, or rather alterations in detail, in order to make 
Oxford “efficient” in the discharge of its functions—which 
are to provide a liberal education and to be a seat of 
learning. Oxford to-day is like Cambridge “a _ univer- 
sity of England—she has yet to make herself a 
University of the Empire”. In these days of Carnegie-sub- 
sidised universities, Oxford has to meet competition in a 
form to which she was previously a stranger; and “ Black- 
wood” is anxious that she should miss no opportunity for 
extending her usefulness. ‘An imperial Oxford! Does that 
not really mean that what is thought and taught in Oxford will 
be taught to-morrow in Great Britain and throughout the 
Empire?” In the “National Review” “An Oxford Tory ”— 
Mr. Edward Cadogan—utters a lament which has nothing to 
do with Oxford as an educational force. Mr. Cadogan is 
concerned that the students should be little better than a 
radical caucus. “The temperament of Oxford if anything 
definite is now Radical. Oxford Radicalism is of the virulent 
kind and to judge by results it is contagious.” It is a strange 
instance of irony that for University Toryism we have 
according to Mr. Cadogan to go to Dublin. Imperialism as 
embodied in Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour finds few 
friends in Oxford but rouses the enthusiasm of poor Dublin. 
This is a curious commentary on “ Blackwood’s” desire to 
make Oxford more imperial. 

Of the miscellaneous articles in the reviews perhaps the most 
remarkable is Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s in the “ Fortnightly” 
in which he summarises the various lines of research that con- 
verge to render it “a thinkable and rational hypothesis” that 
man’s place in the universe is special and probably unique. In 
his opinion recent discoveries “lend support to the view, held 
by many great thinkers and writers to-day that the supreme 
end and purpose of this vast universe was the production and 
development of the living soul in the perishable body of man”. 
In Dr. Wallace we have the man of science supporting the 
religious view. The influence of scientific training on the 
reception of religious truth is the subject of an elaborate paper 
in the “Contemporary” by the Archdeacon of Manchester 
who hopes that the future will completely reconcile science and 
faith. “The whole conception of evolution leads to the 
universal immanence of God.” In the “ Nineteenth Century” 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley writes on the new education authority for 
London, with much less show of party feeling than might be 
expected, and Sir John Gorst contends that Social Reform is 
the obligation of the Tory party. He regards the House of 
Commons for purposes of legislation as effete and says local 
authorities have in this matter many advantages over central 
ones ; it is to local authorities that he looks for action directed to 
the improvement of the condition of the people. In “ Black- 
wood’s” Mr. Hanbury Williams contributes another delightfully 
picturesque article on Western Canada dealing this time with 
Vancouver and Victoria. “By degrees you realise that Victoria 
is one of the most bewildering spots on the globe. It isa 
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combination of old-fashioned English civilisation and of wild, 
virgin wilderness, for the interior of the island is still prac- 
tically unexplored. You hear the tinkling of cow-bells, and 
you look up at the snowy mountains and down at the bay, and 
begin to wonder whether the Alps have been uprooted and 
dropped on the sea-shore. When you were on the prairie, 
‘the East’ meant Toronto and Montreal. Here it means 
China and Japan. You leave the club with a man who 
is as European as if he had just stepped out of Piccadilly, 
and walk along the wharf past half a dozen canoes, with 
long fish-tail prows, and fibre mattings inside gleaming 
with salmon-scales. Their crews are the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the North American continent ; and five minutes 
later you are under the shadow of a joss-house in Chinatown.” 
Sir Hiram Maxim has two papers in the reviews, one in the 
“ National” on “ Play and Players at Monte Carlo” ; the other 
in the “ Fortnightly” in defence of the proposal to solve the 
South African labour question by the importation of the 
heathen Chinee who combines in himself “the push and 
resource of a live Yankee, the financial and business ability of 
the Jew, the coolness and acquisitiveness of the canny Scot, 
and the patient and temperate habits of the Turk. He has the 
strength and toughness of the mule, the appetite and digestive 
powers of an ostrich, and the staying Gualities of a steam-engine.” 

In “Musings Without Method” in “ Blackwood’s” Mr. 
Whibley, we are glad to see, supports the action of the 
Wellington Monument Completion Committee. There is 
also a sober account of the Delhi durbar in “ Blackwood’s”, 
which the writer says roused little or no enthusiasm on 
the part of the spectators; in the “ National” Mr. George 
Peel is keenly appreciative of Lord Curzon’s work in India ; 
and in the “ Cornhill” he gives his reflections and experience 
on reaching home after the durbar. Mr. Henry Norman has 
a suggestive paper in the “ World’s Work” on the revolution 
in the national life which the motor is destined to accomplish. 
In “ Macmillan’s” Mr. J. L. Etty makes Julius Cesar his sixth 
study in Shakespeare’s history : he writes a scholarly article 
but takes an unhistoric view of Czesar and in the conventional 
way untenably exalts Marcus Brutus. In “Temple Bar” 
Mr. William Dutt writes of the Norfolk marsh lands. We 
know of nothing that has been written of the Reedham 
district to equal this in feeling and perception. The value 
of Mr. Dutt’s work is largely that there is about it no sense of 
writing. The root of the thing is in him: and he is steeped 
in the spirit of the place. 


For This Week’s Books see page 304. 
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Satisfaction. 
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é 25/=-t0 £20. Postage free, 
Sold by all Stationers. 


Y £ SEE CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 
93 Cheapside, E.C., 95a Regent St., W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, and 

37 Avenue de I’Opera, PARIS. 


‘*T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The “‘ Mayor” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from4gs, | 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 96s. 
NORFOLK SUIT - 
LOUNGE SUIT 
BLUE SERGE SUT - - , 60. | 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 
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Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
‘than ordinary Coffee. 
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CALL THE ARCADIA ww 
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POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, | 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary OpposirE Bonp STREET). 


INVENTORS OF THE 


Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The ‘‘Sans-Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
patterns preserved to ensure correct in the of future 
orders. 
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Mrs. F. A. STEEL'S 


Articles in the SaturpAy Review. 


3,—Side-Lights on the Delhi 
Durbar. 
{0—The Average Woman. 


{7.—Mantelpieces and Maids. 
24.—Eve’s Apple. 

$1.—The Handicraft of Cookery. 
7.—The Babylonian Woman. 
{4.—The Doom of Indian Art. 
Feb. 21.—The Daughter in the House. 
Feb. 28—Love the Healer, or Money? 


*.* As these issues are in constant request, we 
would point out that if there is any difficulty in 
obtaining them they will be posted direct from the 
Office on receipt of 64d. each. 


The Higher Schools of 
England. 


The introductory article in this Series appeared on 
Jan. 3; the article on Eton College appeared Jan. 17 ; 
the article on Harrow appeared Jan. 31; that on 
Winchester appeared Feb. 14; that on Charterhcuse 
appeared Feb. 28; and that on Rugby will appear on 
March 14. - 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE iN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFrerep AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION. 

Pearl-Maiden (H. Rider Haggard). Longmans. 6s. 

Lady Rose’s Daughter (Mrs. Humphry Ward). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Dorrien of Cranston (Bertram Mitford). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

“¢ Ugly,” a Hospital Dog (George H. R. Dabbs). Horace Cox. 1s. 

A Ten Pound Penalty (H. Noel Williams); A Professional Rider 
(Mrs. Edward Kennard). Treherne. 2s. each. 

The Extraordinary Islanders (Aston Forrest), 35s. 6¢.; The Male- 
factors (Charles Rawdon Blair), 2s. Everett. 

The Diverted Village (Grace Rhys) ; The Knight Punctilious (Arthur 
Moore) ; The Better Sort (Henry James). Methuen. 6s. each. 

A Coin of Edward VII. (Fergus Hume); José (Florence Severne). 
Digby, Long. © 6s. each. 

The Grey Wig (Israel Zangwill). 

The Heart of a Girl (Florence Warden). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Story of Phil Enderby (Adeline Sergeant). Everett. 6d. 

Seaward for.the Foe (Headon Hill). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Kent Fort Manor (William Henry Babcock). Philadelphia : Coates. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Book of the Wild Garden (S. W. Fitzherbert). 
net. 

Nature Study, Exhibition, and Conferences, Official Report of the. 
Blackie. 2s. 6d. net. 


Heinemann. 6s. 


Lane. 2s. 6d. 


REPRINTS. 
Jude the Obscure (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. (‘‘ Roses of Parnassus” No. I.) 
Edinburgh : Grant. 
Windsor Castle (Harrison Ainsworth). Treherne. 
The Evolution of the Idea of God (Grant Allen). 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Basis of Morality (Arthur Schopenhauer. Translated by Arthur 
Brodrick Bullock). Sonnenschein. 45. 6d. 


What is Meaning? Studies in the Development of Significance 
(V. Welby). Macmillan. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 

Jottings and Hints for Lay Preachers (Rev. F. B. Meyer). 
Is. net. 

Back to Rome (‘‘ Scrutator”). Sands. 35. 6d. 

Five of the Latest Utterances of Frederick Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Macmillan. Is. net. 

Quis Habitabit : Meditation for Christian Socialists (James Adderley). 
Brown, Langham and Co. Is. 6d. 

TRAVEL. 

Bradshaw’s Through Routes to the Capitals of the World and Over- 
land Guide to India, Persia, and the Far East. Bradshaw. 535. 
net. 

The Tale of a Tour in Macedonia (G. F. Abbott). 

VERSE. 
David and Bathshua (Charles Whitworth Wynne). Kegan Paul. 5s. 


Is. 6a. 


Watts. 6d. 


Melrose- 


Arnold. 14s. net. 


Lyra Sacra (‘*The Library of Devotion.” H. C. Beeching). 
Methuen. 2s. 

The Grey Horseman and Other Poems (T. Dyer Mare). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 

Clytzemnestra: a Tragedy (Arnold F. Graves). Longmans. 5s, net. 

Ermina: a Tragedy (John Gurdon). Arnold. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Burdett’s Official Nursing Directory, 1903 (Sir Henry Burdett). 
Scientific Press. 35. 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1903. Horace Cox. 20s. 
Days and Deeds : a Calendar of Anniversaries (Selected and Arranged 


by E. W. Howson). Rivingtons. 35. 6d. 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library, The: English Topography. 
Part XIV. Stock. 7s. 6d. 


Guide to the Best Fiction (E. A. Baker). Sonnenschein. 8s. 6d. net. 

La Perfecta Casada (Por el Maestro F. Luys de Leon. Reimpresién 
de la Tercera Edicién con variantes de la Primera, y un Prdlogo 
por Elizabeth Wallace). Chicago: at the University Press. $1.58. 

London Library, Catalogue of the, 1903 (C. T. Hagberg Wright). 
Williams and Norgate. 

Lumsden’s Horse, The History of (Edited by Henry H. S. Pearse). 
Longmans. 2Is. net. 

Public Finance (C. F. Bastable. Third Edition. 
Enlarged). Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 

Seria Ludo (By a Dilettante). Longmans. 

Shakespeare’s Garden (J. Harvey Bloom). Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Third Pot-Pourri, A (Mrs. C. W. Earle). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. 

Von Sprach’ und Art der Deutschen und Englander (kritische Worte 
und Wortkritik von Max Meyerfeld). Berlin: Mayer und 
Miiller. M.1.§0. 

What ra age and When to Wear It (Mrs. Alfred Praga). 
2s. 6d. 

Woman’s Wanderings, A, During the Anglo-Boer War (Mrs. General 
De la Rey). Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH :— Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; La Revue (Ancienne Revue des Revues”), 1fr.30; 
Deutsche Rundschau, 3m.; The National Review, 2s. 6d.; The 
Contemporary, . 2s. 6¢.; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d.; The 
Antiquary, 6¢.; The Genealogical Magazine, 1s.; Scribner’s 
Magazine, 1s.; The Strand Magazine, 6a.; The Century Illus- 
trated, Is. 4d.; Harper’s Magazine, 1s.; The Windsor, 6¢.; The 
United Service Magazine, 2s.; S. Nicholas, 1s.; Temple Bar, 
1s.; The Empire Review, 15.; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s.; The 
School World, 6a.; The Art Journal, 1s. 6a.; The Scottish 
Nationalist, 3¢.; The Irish Rosary, 4d¢.; Musical Times, 4a.; The 
Monthly Review, 2s. 6d.; Lippincott’s, 25c. 


Revised and 


55. net. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


LADY ROSE’S 


DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“ ROBERT ELSMERE,” ‘““MARCELLA,” GEORGE 
TRESSADY,” “ ELEANOR,” &c. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Here is a novel which we can enjoy for no 
extrinsic reasons connected either with the problems it discusses or the moral it 
preaches, but simply and solely for its own artistic excellence......‘ Lady Rose's 
Daughter’ will undoubtedly take its place in contemporary literature as one of the 
finest specimens of the work of a singularly able and thoughtful novelist.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The position of the child born out of wedlock 
presents no new problem to literature...... That Mrs. Humphry Ward contrives to 
introduce an element of novelty into the problem is, perhaps, therefore in itself a 
proof of mastery ; certainly it is very seldom that the subject has been treated so 
firmly, decisively, and dispassionately as in the well-knit and powerful story now 
before us......the tale has unity ; true unity of composition and of purpose. It isa 
sound, proportioned piece of work, alive with intellect, and by no means deficient in 
charm.” 

THE STANDARD.—“ As a novel pure and simple ‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter’ 
is the best thing Mrs. Ward has done. The characters are highly individualised — 
the grouping is admirable, and the conversations are most natural.” 

THE MORNING POST.—“ Very strong and very clever......on the whole the 
most natural and the most able book that Mrs. Ward has so far produced.” 


New Volume by the Author of 
“ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, AUTHOR OF “POT-POURRI FROM A 
SURREY GARDEN,” “MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 
GARDEN,” &c. 


“ As pleasantly discursive as its predecessors...... The author has a message for 
mankind.”—DA/JLY CHRONICLE (leading article). 


Notice.—A SECOND /MPRESSION of 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN, 
by BERNARD €E. J. CAPES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lake of Wine,’ &c., is 
Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PUNCH.—“ A romance of thrilling interest......Taken for all in all, it is one of 
the very best romances the Baron has come across for some considerable time.” 

THE TIMES.—“ \t is some time since we have read a novel so full of good 
matter as ‘A Castle in Spain.’...... The narrative is wonderfully brisk and vivid, 
and the style distinguished.” 

PILOT.—“ A remarkable book, which all Mr. Bernard Capes’ admirers will 
welcome.” 


NEW NOVEL BY GRAHAM HOPE. 


On MARCH orn. Crown 8vo. és. 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
COUNT OSTERMANN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘tA CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE,” 
“MY LORD WINCHENDEN,” &c, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOW READY. 


THE RIGGLESES AND OTHERS. 
By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of “ Mrs. Green.” 


Price 6s. 


Morning Post.— The Riggleses and the others dwell, we should judge, in 
an Essex village, and they, — My sayings and doings, their tempers and 
their subtleties, are sympathy, and a pathos which 
are sufficiently rare to be pate when’ Geovaed. ‘ The Riggleses and 


THE RIGGLESES AND OTHERS. 


Others’ contains thirteen stories and sketches in all. Among the longer ones 
are the first and 4° last, and they also are of the best. The first, called ‘ The 
Vicaridge Wash,’ has the simplest motive possible. There are but three 
characters in it—three women. But the women live, and their speech is living, 


THE RIGGLESES AND OTHERS. 
By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of “« Mrs. Green.” 


too ; and one might search far before finding truer or finer pathos. There is 
nothing overwrought, nothing superfluous. The volumes of fiction, that pour 
from the Press are so commonly wearisome that ‘ the jaded reviewer’ is tempted 
to exclaim, ‘ Behold how good a thing it is to come on a book that can be 
praised without reserve !’” 


NORTH, SOUTH, AND 
OVER THE SEA. 


By M. E. FRANCIS, Author of ‘ Pastorals of Dorset,” ‘* Fiander’s 
Widow,” &c., with Illustrations by Mr. H. M. BROCK. 
Price 6s. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘The Garden.” 12s. 6d. net. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle.—‘ A good book on trees and shrubs is a real want. 
Few books are more often enquired for, and until now we have had a difficulty 
in replying to our correspondents who have asked for information on the point. 
In these days of trashy gardening books it is a pleasure to come across one 
which bears the ,Stamp of original observation, judicious inference, and indus 
trious research.” 


ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 
NOW READY.—NEW BOOK by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL 
and Mr. E. MAWLEY. 

Illustrated with saad Full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


Published 
The Offices of COUNTRY LIFE, 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.; and 
by GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOW READY. 
The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to Stock Exchange Securities. 
PRICE FIFTY SHILLINGS. 
By Authority of the Committee of The Stock Exchange. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE FOR 1903. 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 
‘ A carefully revised précis of information regarding 
BRITISH, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SECURITIES 
(Embracing some 10,000 undertakings). 
Edited by the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department. 


This work is produced under the direct authority of the London Stock Exchange, 
and has earned a high reputation for completeness and accuracy. Every kind of 
security, from British and foreign Government Stocks to the innumerable Commer- 
cial and Industrial Companies known to the London and Provincial Markets, is 

described in elaborate and exhaustive detail. 

To the Statesman and Politician the OFFICIAL NTE SENSE will be found 
invaluable ; while to the oe and Stockbroker, to the Cor nae Director and 
Secretary, and to ly, it will be found indispensable as the 
STANDARD book of 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 54 Gracechurch St., E.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


NEW LITERARY COMPETITION. 


Special Articles : 
Mr. O'CONNOR, T.P., M.P., M.A.P. 
WISDOM AFTER THE EVENT. 


Price 2a. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
395 
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The Saturday Review. 


7 March, 1903 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, 
Technological, and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LLD., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


The “IMPERIAL DICTIONARY” will be forwarded immediately on receipt 
of 5/= and an agreement to pay Ten Monthly Instalments 
of 7s. 6d. per month. 


The New IMPERIAL DICTIONARY contains 32,000 additional 
“Words and 233,000 References in all. 


Specimen pages and further particulars will be forwarded on application, or the book 


may be seen at the offices of the Sarurpay Review. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. _ ronal 
Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 


Signature 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by the Society’s officers 
during the month ending February 20, 1903 :— 


Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ........+. 343 
Beating horses, cattle, dogs, &c. 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food .. 24 
Overloading and overcrowding horses and donkeys.. 13 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) when lame jo 
i 8 

I 

208 

3 

714 

During 1903 up to last return ...... 


Total for present year commencing December 21, 1902..1,262 
Forty offenders were committed to prison, full costs being paid by the 
Society). 674 offenders paid pecuniary penalties. (Penalties not received by the 
Society. Moieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by the Society 
without personal attendance of its officers, not included. 
8,210 total convictions during 1902. 


The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales; 
(2) to show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 
prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in simiiar offences ; and 
(4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 
"by the Secretary on written evidence. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch 

I-night traffic of London. Co-operation of the public is earnestly desired. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked “ Private,” but full 
particulars respecting dates, places, names, and conduct are absolutely essential. 
ere should be posted to the undersigned, or a call be made promptly at the 

ice. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

No, 105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


P.S.—It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb 
animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals 
and the cuty and profitableness of kindness to them. All the Statutes made for 
the protection of animals havé been enacted by influence of the Society and enforced 
by its operation. It is an educational and punitive agency. By its officers, who 
are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of 
offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of creatures which 
minister to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

‘ersons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars should apply 
to booksellers for the monthly illustrated journals, “‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., 
and “The Band of Mercy,” price 4d., published at 9 Paternoster Row. The 
Annual Report, price 1s. 3d. to non-members. Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature issued by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis. 
Monthly Returns of Convictions and cautionary placards will be sent gratis to 
applicants who offer to distribute them usefully on application to the Secretary. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


“Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 

His Majesty's acceptance. 


**R, Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” KNOLLYS, 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. | 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”— London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands, 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Vailey. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


“A brilliant book.”—7he Times. * Particularly good.” —Academy. 
“* The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
very emphatically tops them ail.” —Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s,; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON EXvirons. 


By E. C. COOK and E, T. COOK, M.A. 
is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 
LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. HENRY J. DRANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO WOMEN. 
TWO WOMEN. 
TWO WOMEN. 


WILL BE ISSUED ON TUESDAY, 17 MARCH. 
Mr. HAROLD TREMAYNE’S NEW PROBLEM NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. 307 pages, 6s. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


COUNTRY RAMBLES; being a Field Naturalist’s and Country Lover’s Note-Book for a Year. By 
W. PERCIVAL WESTELL (Author of ‘A Year with Nature”). Profusely illustrated with pictures from original photographs taken 


by J. T. Newman. tos. 6d. 


THE NEW CINDERELLA, and other Plays. 


Crown 8vo. 304 pages. 6s. 


THE HOUSE ON THE MINE. © ) 
THE HOUSE ON THE MINE. | 
THE HOUSE ON THE MINE. | 


WHAT BEFEL A BRISTOL TRADER. By J. Jouxsox. Crown 8vo. 350 pages. 6s. _ 


LOVE’S AFTERMATH. 
LOVE’S AFTERMATH. 
LOVE’S AFTERMATH. 


By Lady CATHERINE MiLNes GASKELL. 


By BERTHA CLEMENTIA FOSTER. 
Crown 8vo. 315 pages, 6s. 


By A. M. WOOD. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE EYEGLASS OF TRUTH. By CLarkK STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


** A good plot.” —Onlooker. 


** Tt will be acceptable at all times.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


A GIRL IN LOVE. 
A GIRL IN LOVE. | 
A GIRL IN LOVE. | 


UNDER ONE FLAG. By Wittovcnsy Beppogs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Brightly written.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


By CLAIRE CARRUTHERS. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE A B C OF THE HORSE. Howto Buy, how to tell age, Management, Fraudulent Practices, 


Ailments, Treatment, &c. By HAROLD TREMAYNE. Cloth extra. Is. 


TWO WOMEN. 
TWO WOMEN. 
TWO WOMEN. 


Mr. HAROLD TREMAYNE’S NEW PROBLEM NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. 307 pages, 6s. 


WORKS OF ART. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 9, 1903, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, WORKS of ART, comprising Porcelain, Pottery, Jade, Bronzes, Bijouterie, 
Enamels, Miniatures, Needlework, Xc., including Oriental, Worcester, Chelsea, 
Plymouth, Bristol, Chelsea Derby, How, and other Porcelain, Leeds, Stafford, 
Liverpool, Grés de Flandres, and other Pottery, Jade Carvings, Netsukies, &c., 
collected by the late Mr. Ogden, of Oxford, sold by order of the Executors ; Oriental 
Porcelain, the property of the late Lady Scott ; and other properties, including 
Worcester, Derby, and other Services, Bronzes, Jewellery, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 12, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and historical documents, comprising speci- 
mens of C, Dickens, Tennyson, ‘Thackeray, Dr. Johnson, Goethe, Shelley, &c.— 
Interesting series of letters in the autograph of Warren Hastings, Benjamin 
Disraeli, Lord St. Vincent. &c.—Letters of Charles Lamb, Nelson, Horace Walpole, 
S. Richardson, Cowper, Gibbon, Sir Walter Scott. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and A BC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


ROOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitry, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. Al the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


HOLBEIN’S “AMBASSADORS” UNRIDDLED. 


The Counts Palatine Otto Henry and Philipp. 
A Key to other Holbeins. 
By WILLIAM FREDERICK DICKES. 
Demy Quarto. Thirty-six Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltp., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


XHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 

by ALFRED W. RICH, at the Hall of the Alpine Club, Mill Street, off 

Conduit Street, Bond Screet, W. OPEN DAILY till Saturday, March 21, from 
10 till 6. Admission rs. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS and 

ENGRAVERS, The Gallerv, 5a Pall Mall East. TWENTY-FIRST 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION. OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6, Admission rs. 
HAROLD CHILD, Secretary. 


WORKS OF ART. 
MR. ASHER WERTHEIMER’S GALLERIES. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. ASHER’ WERTHEIMER begs to announce that he has removed from 
No. 154 New Bond Street to his New and Extensive Art Galleries at 
No. 158 NEW BOND STREET. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JUNE and, 3rd, and 
ath, FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between 
480 and £20 per annum, will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBI- 
TION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their 
lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior 
Candidates under 14, on May 1.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
CHELTENHAM. 


| ‘ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
tion on oth, roth, and 11th JUNE, 1903.—For full particulars apply to 
the Head Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


MARCH SUPPLEMENT 
10 GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ R inders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


268 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


JOURNALISM. 
JOURNALISM for the Sons of Gentlemen. 


Special preparation, with introduction to post. X 
Many vacancies also in the City and West End for young Gentlemen and Ladies. 
Prospectus Free. 


The Royal School of Shorthand and Journalism, 
22 OXENDEN STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Principal, OriveR McEwan. 
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APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
A New Musical ry, 
E GIRL FROM KAY’S. 
MATIN E EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. 


EVERY EVEN 
GRAND SPECTACULAR 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


ING. 
BALLET, “ THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45+ 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
ane EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 yA CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 4 
the minim thly balances, when not 
> drawn below £100. fe) 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


10 
3 on Deposits, repayable on demand. a 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE EVERY ALTEREATS FRIDAY for the 
above COLONI calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRAL’ 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO meetienne 
F. GRE & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers {KnDERSON. ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For P: e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, Is S or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


No. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALI 
Pp & O. SERVI ICES. AN MAIL 


ADEN. BOMBAY KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTT. CEYLON STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALI 
CALCUTTA, and NEW ‘ZEALA . 4, 


vas UENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MAR 
Pp. EGYPT SEILLES, 


P. & O. HEY. RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
oO. TOURS. For Particulars the London Offices,122 Leaden- 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
(Founded in Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


1839.) 
OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Parron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President, 
Tue Eart CADOGAN, K.G, 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esoa., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Londoa,S.W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE BEST TERMS for Com and Gen 
Estimates and all information 


owlands 


FOR ane HAIR. Preserves, beautifies, nourishes it. it. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and edn 67 Hatton Garden, “Teeten. 
Sizes 3s. 6d., 7s., 108. 6d 
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BUENOS AYRES GRAND NATIONAL 
TRAMWAYS. 


N extraordinary general meeting of the Buenos 

Ayres Grand National Tramways Company, Limited, was held yesterday 

at the offices, St. \(George’s House, Eastcheap, Mr. N. G. Burch presiding, to 
consider resolutions for the electrification of the line. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. H. Evans) read the notice calling the meeting. 

The Chairman said: It is a very great pleasure to your directors to meet you 
to-day. We regard this meeting as being of the highest moment in your interests, 
and we believe that to-day we have reached a turning point in your interests and in 
the history of the Company. As regards the future, we believe that if you conform 
to these resolutions which are now before you, which provide for the electrification 
of the line, you will thereby, in the opinion of the board, lift your Company 
into the forefront of profit-earning traction companies in Buenos Ayres. The 
electrification of tramways does incontestably, under reasonable conditions convert 
tramways which are worked by horse traction into an entirely different category. 
I need only refer shareholders to the evidence afforded by the other tramways that 
have been electrified in Buenos Ayres. Judging from the results of the working of 
those companies, we can safely say that by electrification you will increase your 
receipts per mile by a minimum of 50 per cent., and that figure is capable of expan- 
sion to a very large extent. And the increased receipts, as a potent factor in 
the calculations, are second only to the supreme importance of the enormous 
saving which will take place in the working cost. I venture to stand here 
and to be responsible for the statement that the working cost by electricity 
in Buenos Ayres will be reduced one-fourth as compared with horse 
traction. Our receipts under the joint system to-day amount to about 
4200,000 a year, and the present working costs are over 80 per cent., and on 
the Grand National alone they are 79 per cent. As compared with this we have 
the evidence of the Buenos Ayres and Belgrano, and also of the Capital and other 
companies on the spot, that electricity does not cost more than 55 or 55 per cent. 
That being so, it is perfectly obvious that the only course for you to adopt is to 
electrify your line. You must remember that our joint systera comprises 82 miles 
of probably some of the very best streets for tramways in Buenos Ayres. If such 
good results can be obtained by other companies which are more remote from the 
centre than we are, and which have not the command of the cross routes 
of the city as we have, we can rely at least upon getting results equally 
good. That being so, your directors feel that any policy which will secure for 
you the electrification of your line must be to your interest, and I ask you to 
carry the resolutions which the board is ling to you. It is 
perfectly clear you can never get electrification except by raising the money for the 
purpose, and in our negotiations we have done great things for the shareholders 
We think, by having goe the consent of the largest holders of the Six per cent. 
Debentures to allow the money to be raised for electrification ahead of them, we 
have done an important thing ; and the effect of this must be that the money to be 
raised in the interests of the shareholders will be raised at a lower cost than would 
have heen the case under other circumstances. When we last met I said that 
negotiations had been commenced between this Company and the Nueva Company 
by which we hoped that the relations between the two Companies would be put upon 
a more satisfactory basis. I am very pleased to say that this has been accomplished. 
We have also overcome the trouble which we have suffered from under the paving 
liability. In fact the three points which have constituted a peril to you are abso- 
lutely and entirely removed by the policy of these resolutions. In conclusion I will 
only add that we have received the overwhelming support of the shareholders. I 
now beg to move the three resolutions upon the notice paper. 


Pr. Harris seconded the resolutions. 

Mr. Perks moved the adjournment of the meeting in order that copies of the 
agreement could be sent to shareholders. 

Lord Russell seconded this. 

Mr. Hume Williams, Mr. Fox, and other shareholders expressed satisfaction with 
the scheme, and urged its immediate adoption. 

The Chairman at considerable length explained the details of the agreement, and 
said it was no hurried measure, but had been arrived at after very lengthy and full 
consideration. 

Mr. Cairns strongly urged upon shareholders the great importance of electrifica- 
tion, and the necessity of immediate action. 

Lord Russell withdrew his seconding of the amendment, and on a vote the 
original resolutions were carrie 

The resolution altering the Articles of Association was also carried. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE. 


A Large Increase in New Business. 
= annual general meeting of the Legal and 


General Life Assurance Society was held on Tuesday, at the Society's offices, 
No. 10 Fleet Street, E.C., Mr. William Williams in the chair. 

The Actuary and Manager (Mr. Colquhoun) having read the notice calling the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said : In moving the adoption of the report, I would like to draw 
the attention of the shareholcers to the fact that this is the first report and accounts 
submitted to them since they have decided to appoint professional auditors in lieu of 
the auditors originally provided in the deed of settlement, who had audited the 
accounts for the previous sixty-five years. The result of the appointment of pro- 
fessional auditors is seen in some alterations in the form ofthe accounts. For the first 
time it will be noticed that the life assurance fund and the general fund are sepa- 
rated. Since the Society took powers, a few years ago, to do endowments certain— 
or sinking fund policies, as they were often called—and other miscellaneous risks 
connected with the holding of property and human life, as authorised by our Act of 
Parliament of May 14, 1895, it has been felt advisable to separate the two funds, and 
the shareholders will ber that power was taken to do this by altering the deed 
of settlement last year ; and the year 1901, being the close of the quinquennial 
period, was selected as being a proper time to make the change. The proprietors’ 
fund has also been separated from the general account, owing to a suggestion 
from the auditors (Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths and Co.). It will be 
remembered that this has hitherto been included in the life assurance 
account. Passing to the actual accounts, I may remark that on the 
last occasion when I had the pleasure of addressing the sharehold 
I congratulated them on the transaction of new business for the sum of 
41,663,159, and then I expressed a doubt whether that amount could be kept up, 
more particularly as the following year was the first one of a new quinquennium— 
a year which is often marked by a reduction in the amount of business transacted as 
compared with that done in the last year of the quinquennium ; but I am happy 
to say, and it is a great satisfaction to my colleagues and myself, that we are able on 
this occasion to submit a report showing a total of 1,486 policies for the sum of 
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41,956,082, carrying new premiums of £84,075, as against 1,059 policies for the sum 
of £1,663,159, carrying new premiums of £75,467, last year. The total premium 
income of the Society amounted to £364,716, being an increase of £27,214, over that 
of rg01. On the other hand, the claims have been light, and, although larger than 
in the previous year, they are not so in proportion, because the amount at risk 
had very iderably ii d in the course of the year. The amount paid is 
£245,814, as against an expectation of about £283,070. The surrenders of life 
policies have been very small for a year following a declaration of bonus. The only 
other point upon which it is necessary to dwell is that of the expenses of manage- 
ment. These appear to be unusually large ; but the disturbance in the accounts is 
caused by the auditors having made a special reserve. of £7,500 for our outstanding 
accounts of various amounts, which always exist in a large office, and which have 
hitherto been set off against interest accrued to December 31 last, which interest 
is, of course, far more than ample to provide for these charges. The accrued 
interest was never otherwise taken into account. If we deduct the £7,500 
and the cost of the quinquennial investigation, we shall find that the expenses 
amount to much about the ordinary figure, at which, no doubt, they will 
appear again next year, because the disturbance caused by the reserve of 
the £7,500 explained to you will not occur again. There is a small amount 
of profit shown on reversions which have fallen in during the year. The result 
of these favourable circumstances has been that the total number of policies 
in force at the end of the year was 8,931, assuring, with bonus additions, 
£15,232,331, as against 7,949 policies, assuring, with bonus additions, £13,913,462 
last year ; while the total assets of the Society have increased by £193,713, and 
amounted on December 31 to £4,097; 9)7, and, omitting the amount invested in 
the purchase of reversionary the remainder of the Society's assets, 
productive and unproductive, yielded an average rate of £4 4s. 4d. per 
cent., before the deduction of income-tax, as against £4 1s. 4d. per cent. 

last year. This is a very satisfactory rate; but it must be remembered 
that the rate of interest has been increased partly through our Stock 
Exchange securities being written down some £35,500 at the close of the 
quinquennial period in December last ; but, even allowing for this, I think it shows 
that your directors have not lost the opportunity of profiting by the increased rate 
of interest now ruling in the market. I have, assisted by my colleagues, carefully 
investigated all our securities, and I think I can assure you that the amount 
invested in the various kinds are fully secured, and that we have every reason to be 
satisfied with the safety of this item, as, indeed, we are with all the securities held 
by the Society. I now beg to move the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. R. Pennington seconded the motion, which was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Pennington, the retiring 
directors (the Right Hon. Lord Davey, Mr. C. E. H. Chadwyck-Healey, Mr. C. P. 
Johnson, the Hon. Mr. Justice Kekewich, Mr. Henry H. Chauncey Masterman, 
and the Right Hon. Lord Justice Mathew) were re-elected. 

The proceedings closed with the usual vote of thanks. 


TRACTION AND POWER SECURITIES. 


The Business and Prospects of the Company. 


i Men first annual general meeting of the Traction and 

Power Securities Company, Limited, was held on Monday, at the offices, 
Westinghouse Building, Norfolk Street, Strand, Mr. Robert Benson presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Ralegh B. Phillpotts) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said : Our first report and accounts speak for themselves, and can 
be summed up in three sentences. Our profits suffice (1) to pay for the period of 
seventeen months a 6 per cent. dividend on the capital as paid up; (2) to pay off 
preliminary and formation expenses, and leave us with a perfectly clean balance- 
sheet ; (3) to start a reserve account of £10,000 and carry something handsome for- 
ward beside. The amount carried forward (after allowing for income tax) will be 
about £7,500, which, added to the reserve, is equal to abcut 4 per cent. on our paid- 
up share capital of £421,000. This isa very good start, and I congratulate you. As 
this is our first meeting, except the statutory one, and you have all offered your 
money and become shareholders without any public invitation to subscribe, I pro- 
pose briefly to recapitulate the circumstances under which this business arose. The 
Company was registered in August, 1901, at the suggestion of Mr. George Westing- 
house. He had found by experience in America at his great Pittsburg works that 
on occasions parties came to buy electrical machinery and wanted to pay for it in 
shares or securities instead of cash. If you reflect, you will see that this is natural, and 
in accordance with the conditions of busi The application of electrical power to 
great undertakings involves large finance, and, on the whole, good finance. 
Directly or indirectly new machinery has yot to be paid for by issues of new 
securities. Now it is not the business of a manufacturing company to take 
payment for its manufactures in anything but cash; if it did, it would soon get 
locked up and come to a standstill. Therefore, some years ago the Westinghouse 
Electrical Manufacturing Company of Pittsburg formed a securities company 
over there to deal with cases of this kind and lend the necessary financial 
assistance. That securities company has a fine business. It gets 
the offer at first hand of securities in this large and important field of 
investment—securities which, though there are good, bad, and indifferent, 
as in every other field, are, on the whole, an improving class of security, because 
the application of electrical power to almost any productive enterprise 
tends to greater economy and speed of production—i.e. to greater profits. We 
have an object-lesson under our eyes. The Central London, or Tube Relieng, 
besides finding ready along its route an immense traffic, ab d a consid 
number of passengers from the old underground railways. The Jatter have been 
forced to set to work to electrify themselves, and there can be little doubt 
that they will not only recover some of the traffic they lost, but also develop 


machinery supplied, and this company gets the debenture stock at, in my opinion, 
an entirely satisfactory price. That wes settled eighteen months ago, and now, ina 
few weeks, the Mersey Railway will be electrified and opened for traffic. I am in- 
formed that heretofore the number of passengers crossing the Mersey has amounted 
to about 24,000,000, of which the railway carried only one-third and the ferries 
two-thirds. Perhaps we may live to see that proportion reversed. Our field of 
investment is the field in which debentures, preferred shares, and ordinary shares 
are being created against the application of electrical power to traction or any 
other purpose. In that field it is our duty to pick and choose. We are not 
tied to the British Westinghouse Company, nor limited to securities created 
against its manufactures alone; but, of course, our best opportunities are 
likely to come from that company and their world-wide organisations. We 
have been engaged in defining our relations and drafting, in legal form, 
an agreement between this company and the British Westing Cc 

and it is open to the inspection of any shareholder. If you look at the talancs- 
sheet you will see we have on hand £493,466 of investments. They stand at 
cost on the books, and we do not think it necessary to apply any of the profits of 
the past year in writing them down. On the contrary, when they come to be 
realised, we expect to make more than cost. The Mersey Railway debenture stock 
is our largest investment. Next, we have a considerable investment in three tram- 
ways in Paris, of which the principal is called the Tramway Nord. The only other 
investment on hand which I need mention by name is the Clyde Valley Power Com- 
pany. That is a Parliamentary company for furnishing power to manufacturers in 
the Glasgow district, and entitled to charge 3d. per electrical unit and to pay 8 per 
cent. dividends, with a sliding scale by which as it reduces its price for power it may 
increase its dividends. As at present advised, we do not intend to call up more 
than 50 per cent. upon our ordinary shares, retaining the remainder as a basis of 
credit. Inconclusion, the Chairman moved : ‘‘ That the report and balance-sheet 
presented to this meeting for the period from July 27, 1901, to December 31, 1902, 
be received and adopted, and that a dividend be declared calculated at the rate of 
6 per cent. upon the amounts from time to time paid up on the capital during that 
period, requiring, less income tax, a sum of £10,643 11s. 2d., being the dividend 
recommended by the board.” 

Mr. J. H. Lukach seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


GOLD COAST EXPLORATION. 


“[ He annual general meeting of the shareholders 

of the Gold Coast Exploration and Trading Company, Limited, was held 
on Monday, at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., under the presidency ci Mr. Murray 
Griffith (the Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting and the report of 
the auditors, 

The Charman said : The Shareholders have now no doubt read the report and 
the accounts as presented. Before dealing with the many features that there are 
in the report it may be desirable to go shortly over the balance-sheet, which is made 
up to June 30 last. The nominal capital, it will be seen, at the time was £100,020, 0 
which 37,927 shares had been issued and were fully paid, and 11,930 shares were ros. 
paid, leaving a corresponding amount, of course, to be called up. With reference to the 
sundry creditors, this amount includes sums due to the general manager and also 
to miners on the Coast, directors’ fees unpaid, and native labour on the Coast. 
The last item—namely, £5,289 11s. 2d., due to the Axim Mines, Limited—was in 
respect of cash ad d by that pany to us on the Coast, and this amount 
has now been very considerably reduced, and very shortly, I hope, will be wiped off 
altogether. Dealing with the other side of the account, the assets of the 
Company are clearly set out, and do not call for any special remark, with the 
exception that the sum of £7,965 17s. 2d. represents general undivided 
amounts, including London office expenses and directors’ fees. These are repre- 
sented by salaries on the Coast, amounting to over £2,000; legal expenses in 
West Africa, rents of houses in West Africa, p Z and i € 
of workmen, £3,080; expenses of the London office and directors’ fees to 
date—namely, June 30, 1902. Of course, the mining rights and concessions 
are put down at the actual cost, and we do not at present know their real value. 
But, turning back to the report, you will notice that an arrangement has recently 
been effected with the Bansu Properties, Limited, by which all rights and interests 
of that company have passed to us, in consideration of which this Company has to 
allot a certain number of partly-paid shares and a certain number of fully-paid 
shares, We have had, in common witha great many other companies on the Coast, 
great difficulty in dealing with the various concessions, and we have also had during 
last year, as we had in the year before, some considerable trouble with our neigh- 
bours on the question of whether we were trespassing or not upon their property, 
or they trespassing on ours. I am pleased to be able to tell you that we 
have settled our differences. That we have settled them amicably hardly 
describes the position, because not only have we settled them amicably, but we 
have come in business contact with very smart business peopie—the Bansu Com- 
pany. We have*succeeded in not only settling all our differences as to titles, 
but in amalgamating with these gentlemen. I need hardly tell you that to amalga- 
mate with a property of such value, on which a great deal of money has been spent, 
together with the experience that they have gained and that we have gained, puts 
us for the future in a very strong and, in my opinion, a very healthy position. 
These arrangements are naturally of great benefit to our Company. Up to this date 
the shaft on the Baidoo property has reached a depth of 15; feet, and our manager 
is very pleased with the appearance of the stone in this shaft. At the same time, he 
is a little hurt at the hardness of the stene. However, he has stuck to his work, 
very much to our satisfaction, and perhaps the hardness of the stone when we are 
down at a greater depth will be of great advantage to us, because we 
shall have a strong shaft. In view of the increased outlay which will be neces- 
sary now to effectually carry on the business of the Company, having in view 
the large number of options and properties that we have acquired from the Bansu 


new traffic as their trains beccme more attractive and freq . Simul 
ously, their credit is improving, bearing out what I have said: that the applica- 
tion of electrical power to bona-fide undertakings creates a class of improv- 
ing securities. Just as in America a securities company arose, with a good 
busine-s of its own, alongside of the Westinghouse Manufacturing Company ; 
sc in England, out of the same conditions, the same result has been evolved. 
Among tho-e who came to the British Westinghouse Company wanting electrical 
apparatus was the Mersey Railway—a Parliamentary company, which has been in 
existence about thirty years, and runs, as you know, under the Mersey, between 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. Beside the population of those two cities, it affords a 
means of access to Liverpool for a considerable population in Cheshire. The 
Mersey Railway came tothe British Westinghouse Company, and wanted to pay 
for the machinery it required in debenture stock. Mr. Westinghouse was satisfied 
with the security, and this company was formed to take the debenture stock at a 
price. Thus the manufacturing company gets its fair manufacturing profit on the 


Company, your directors consider that this is an opportune moment to offer some 
portion of the unissued shares. We have not thought it advisable, with the present 
prospects, to take from the shareholders any proportion of the profits by under- 
writing these shares, and they are therefore offered to the shareholders at a net 
price of £1 5s., the whole of which money will come into the coffers of the 
Company, and will be used for the development of your original properties—the 
properties acquired from the Scottish Wassau Syndi and also the properties 
acquired from the Bansu Company. I think that the report, which is so full of 
useful and instructive matter, calls for little further remark on my part. I have 
therefore very much pleasure in proposing the adoption of the report and accounts ; 
but, before putting the resolution, if there are any questions which shareholders 
would like to ask, I shall be very pleased to answer them, - far as I me" 

" Macdonald seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mousy, and afte a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman the proceedings 
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RHODESIA COLD STORAGE AND TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED, is issuing a Prospectus, dated 
5th March, 1903, which has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, and which states 


amongst other things that— 


The Subscription List is NOW OPEN and will CLOSE on or befora Wednesday, the 11th day of March, 1903. 


RHODESIA COLD STORAGE AND TRADING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1900. 


CAPITAL: ~ 


£500,000, 


Divided into 250,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each, and 250,000 Ordinary shares 
of £1 each, of which 56,384 of each class are taken by vendors in part payment of the purclfase price. 


Subscriptions are now invited for the remainder, viz. . 
193,616 SEVEN per CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES. 
193,616 ORDINARY SHARES, 
payable as follows : 

On ist June, 1903... « 

On ist August, 1903 .. 5s. Od. 

The Preference shares confer the right to a fixed cumulative preferential dividend 
at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, and rank both as to capital and dividend in 
priority to the Ordinary shares. 

The dividend will be payable half-yearly on the rst April and rst October in each 
year, and the first payment, calculated from the date of payment of instalments, 
will be due on the rst October, 1903. 

The properties and businesses to be amalgamated are acquired direct from the 
various vendors without intermediate profits. 


DIRECTORS. 


P. LYTTELTON GELL, Langley Lodge, near Oxford (Director British South 
Africa Company). Chairman. 

General Sir FREDERICK W. FORESTIER-WALKER, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
57 Eaton Square, S.W. (Director South African and Australasian Supply and 
Cold Storage Company, Limite). 

FRANK JOHNSON, Finsbury Pavement House, London, E.C., and Salisbury, 
paren (Director African and United Colonies Supply and Cold Storage, 

imited). 

W.G. ELDER, 7 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C. (A. L. Elder & Company, 
Limited), Australasian Merchant. 


GENERAL MANAGERS IN RHODESIA AND EAST AFRICA. 


ARTHUR SUTER (Managing Director Suter & Co., Limited). 
HARRY J. DEARY (Managing Director Deary & Co., Limited). 


BANKERS. 
LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, 5 Threadneedle 


Street, London. E C., and Branches. 


AFRICAN _— CORPORATION, LIMITED, 45 Threadneedle Street, 
ndon, E.C. 
BANK OF AFRICA, LIMITED, 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
HELBERT, WAGG & RUSSELL, 18 Old Broad Street, E.C., and Stock 


Exchange, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
HOLLAMS, SONS, COWARD, AND HAWKSLEY, 30 Mincing Lane, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING, HUSEY, AND CO, 58 Coleman 


Street, E.C. 
WOODTHORPE, BEVAN, AND CO., London and Rhodesia. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
S. W. BARTMAN, A.C.LS., Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


This Companv has been formed for the general purposes indicated in the annexed 
memorandum of association, and, by Ig ing the blished busi and 
other interests hereinafter referred to, to combine : 

(1) The whole of the cold storage plants and businesses now established 
throughout Rhodesia and the territories of the Mozambique Company. 

(2) The benefit of an arrangement with the Imperial Cold Storage Company, 
(Limited) for the exclusive right to sell frozen meat supplied by it in such 
territories, 

(3) About a million acres of pastoral land in the Kimberley District of Western 
Australia, the nearest and most accessible territory fitted to form a base 
for future supplies for Rhodesia. together with 

(4) Established organisations extending from Beira throughout Southern 
Rhodesia for the distribution and sale, not only of fresh and frozen meat, 
dairy produce, and food supplies of every kind, but also of mining stores 
and general merchandise. 

In order to effect these objects this Company will acquire and amalgamate the 
following businesses and properties : 

COLD STORAGE PLANTS. 

(a) The whole of the cold storage plants and businesses now established through- 
out the territories of the British South Africa Company and the Mozambique 
Company, together with the exclusive right to sell the supplies of the Imperial 
Cold Storage Company within those territories. These include: (1) The Rhodesia 
Supply and Cold Storage Company, Limited ; and (2) The Beira Cold Storage, 
Limited, which are in active overation ; and also (3) the cold storage premises, 
plant, and rolling stock of the Mashonaland Railway Company, Limited (leased to 
the Beira Cold Storage, Limited). The works of these companies are modern, and 
provide a total storage capacity of about 63,500 cubic feet, The landed properties 
at Beira, Salisbury and Bulawayo! belonging to the Rhodesia and the Beira Cold 
Storage Companies, together with the buildings and refrigerating plants thereon, 
are included in the sale. 

SUTER AND CO., LIMITED, AND DEARY AND CO., LIMITED. 

(b) The extensive trading businesses of Suter and Company, Limited, and Deary 
and Company, Limited, two of the largest and most important wholesale and retail 
concerns in these terri ories, together with their buildings, depéts, and trading 
assets, comprising 25 depéts, in the principal business centres. The land, buildings, 
plant, machinery, furniture, and fittings acquired from these two companies are 
taken over at their book values, but independent valuations by sworn appraisers 
sh ow the present actual values to exceed the book values by over £14,000. This 
illustrates the rapidly increasing value of such property in Rhodesia. 

NAPIER BROOME ESTATE (1,000,000 acres), W.A. 

(c) The Estate of the North-West Australian Land and Cold Storage Company, 
Limited, comprising an area of about 1,000,000 acres in extent in the Kimberley 
District of Western Australia, held under pastoral lease from the Colonial Govern- 
ment, at a maximum rental of £500 per annum. This area was carefully selected 
for that\Company as a base from which frozen meat, as well as live cattle, sheep, 
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and horses, may be imported into South Africa. The estate is close to the fine 
natural harbour of Napier Broome Bay. 
LAND AND BUILDINGS. 

The principal landed properties, and the buildings thereon, to be acquired 
valued the books of the vendor companies at £134,230. 
LOCAL MANAGERS. 

_Mr. Arthur Suterand Mr. H. J. Deary, the respective founders and managing 
directors of their trading businesses, have agreed to act as general managers of this. 
Company, and their respective companies are willing to accept shares in payment of 
about 99 per cent. of the purchase-money payable to them. 

VALUE OF ASSETS. 

The value (£249,649 18s. 6d.) of the purchased assets taken from the issued 
balance sheets of Suter and Co., Limited, Deary and Co., Limited, and the Beira 
Cold Storage, Limited, and the books of the other vendor companies, is as under : 

«a @ 
Land and Buildings .. oe oe 


se oe e+ 134,239 15 4 
Machinery and Plant ee ee 17,990 2 7 
Furniture and Fittings ee ee os oe on 7,840 8 5 
Transport, Plant, &c... ee os ee ee 7:548 3 10 
Stock .. oe oe ee oe ++ 106,346 19 1 
Sundry Debtors eo ee os 61,512 7 8 
Cash and Investments ee ee ee oe oe 3,481 10 


335,965 3 14 
Deduct Liabilities .. oe ee ee 80,315 3 5 


3 249,649 18 6 
Goodwill and Benefit of Contracts.. oe ee +s 58,007 1 6 
Purchase Price .. ee oe ee --4307,657 0 
The amount paid for goodwill, &c. (458,007 1s. 6d.), is in all cases taken in shares. 
by the vendors. This sum covers the excess of the actual values over the book 
values of certain assets, which has been ascertained by revaluation as above-men- 
tioned, so that the total amount ultimately chargeable to guodwill is reduced to 
about £44,000. 


WORKING CAPITAL. 
After satisfying the above purchase price of £307,657, the balance of the Com- 
pany’s capital, £192,343, is available for working capital, subject to payment of the 
preliminary expenses, underwriting, and bro 
SOURCES OF PROFIT. 

(a) Prorits on SALE oF FRozEN MEAT AND Propuce.—The European popula- 
tion of these territories is almost entirely dependent upon imports for all the 
necessaries of life ; cold storage is the only means by which the demand for fresh 
produce can be supplied, and this demand, which hitherto it has been impossible to 
satisfy, must rapidly increase with the expansion of the mining industry and the 
extension of the railway system. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares can be obtained from the bankers, 
brokers, or solicitors of the Company, and at the registered offices. 


SCHEDULE OF UNDERWRITERS, 


The British South Africa Company; the Foreign, 
American, and General Investments Trust Company 
(Limited); the Stock Conversion and Investment Trust 
(Limited); Rhodesia Gold Fields (Limited); the New 
Century Trust (Limited) ; Lingham Timber and Trading 
Company (Limited); Sir Edwyn S. Dawes, K.C.M.G. ; 
George Pauling ; Jno. Cooke; Wm. Weddel; Hilder and 
Paul; Helbert Wagg and Russell. 


London, sth March, 1903. 


RHODESIA COLD STORACE AND TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, 500,000 SHARES of £1 each. Divided into 250,002 Seven per Cent. 
Cumulative Pre'erence Shares and 250,009 Ordinary Shares. 
Payable—2s. 6d. on application, 7s. 6d. on allotment, 5s. on the rst June, 1903, and 
5s. on the 1st August, 1903. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PREFERENCE or ORDINARY SHARES, 


To the DIRECTORS of RHODESIA COLD STORAGE AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Gentlemen,— Having paid to your bankers the sum of £ , being a de- 
posit of 2s. 6d. per share, payable on application for Preference or Ordinary 
shares in the above Company, | hereby request you to allot me that number of 
shares, and I agree to accept such shares, or any less number that may be allotted 
to me upon the terms of the Company’s prospectus filed with the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies, and of the memorandum and articles of, association ot the 
Company, and I authorise you to place my name upon the register of shareholders 
in respect of any shares so allotted to me. 


Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Written DESCRIPTION 
Distinctly. 


USUAL SIGNATURE 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cuter Orrice: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting, 
held on 5th March, 1903. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies The number of Free Policies granted during the year 
issued during the year was 69,662, assuring the sum of | to those Policyholders of five years’ standing who 
46,680,050, and producing a New Annual Premium 


desired to discontinue their payments was 84,060, the 
Income of £364,068 


number in force being 836,884. The number of. Free 
The Premiums received during the year were 


43,651,458, being an increase of £161,503 over the 
year 1901. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,296,693. The total number of Policies in force at the end of 
The number of Deaths was 6,895, and 3,952 Endow- | the year was 14,770,865; their average duration is 
ment Assurances matured. ten years. 


Policies which became Claims during the year was 
19,170. 


The number of Policies in force at the end of the 


ine The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as 
year was 680,631. 


shown in the Balance Sheet, are 447,155,201, being an 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received | increase of £3,863,175 over those of 1gor. 

during the year were £5,690,907, being an increase of 

£161,446. The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 
The Claims of the year amounted to £2,140,645. 1898 for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a satis- 

The number of Deaths was 212,701, and 3,369 Endow- factory increase for the year, the total amount standing 

ment Assurances matured. to the credit of the Fund being £115,608 


General Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, on the 
3ist December, 1902. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Ordinary Branch funds... vs 24,977,480 8 8 | Indian and Colonial Government securities «os 4,908,909 14. 7 
Industrial Branch fund ... 4. aes -e-—«'19,615,877 10 Q | Railway and other debentures and debenture stocks 3,607,834 4 9 
Reserve fund ose ose ase ase «ss 1,050,000 Oo oO | Loanson County Council, Municipal and other rates 10,507,440 I9 O 
Investments reserve fund ... sab ose 400,000 o oO | Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties ooo $606,900 15 § 
Claims under life policies oleh pa ane 111,843 7 3 | Freehold and leasehold property... 2,561,231 9 
Mortgages on property within the United Kieghom 6,026,049 18 8 
Railway, Gas and Water stocks... 100 «» 6,306,488 6 7 
Suez Canal shares... vee ove ees 167,065 15 6 
Telegraph and other 88,889 15 3 
. Metropolitan Consolidated stock, oni af 
London bonds .., 279,108 II If 
Bank of England stock 200,559 18 6 
* Colonial and Foreign Corporation stocks ... oie 784,903 7 II 
Reversions and Life Interests 1,007,412 15 
Loans on the — policies ... 
Rent charges . on o oop 247,909 4 2 
Outstanding interest and rents ack 381,344 13 I 
Cash—In hands of Superintendents aa ooo 36,181 3 3 
et Do.—On current accounts, and in hand... ies 173,651 6 4 
6 8 | £47,155201 6 8 
| 
FREDERICK SCHOOLING, Actuary. D. W. STABLE, Secretary. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, Joint General Managers. 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended 
December 31st, 1902, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certifi- 
cates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as 
on Decensber 3Ist, 1902. 


DELOITTE DEVER, GRIFFITHS & Co., Chartered Accountants. 
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CASSELL COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


i READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
The Third and Concluding Yolume of 


LIVING LONDON 


Edited by GEORCE R. SIMS. eo 


The complete work contains upwards of 1,800 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
specially executed by leading Artists. 


M 
4 3 Volumes Price 12s. each, or in half leather, 16s. each. 
4 
q 
q JUST READY. 
Volume III. of 
THE NATION’S PICTURES |" 
q Containing a Selection of 48 Pictures reproduced in Colour from some of the most modern = 
q Paintings in the Public Picture Galleries of Great Britain. 
: Price 12s.; half leather, 15s. | 
be 
j READY SHORBLY. A CHEAP EDITION of 1 da 
4 we 
ha: 
THE LITTLE MINISTER 
q he 
By J. M. BARRIE. 
q With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. - 
the 
mi 
. NEW VOLUME BY JOHN FOSTER FRASER. _ 
q READY SHORTLY, entitled : ~ 
ign 
the 
| AMERICA AT WORK 
diff 
Profusely Illustrated. Price 6s. 
disc 
i NOW READY. A SIXPENNY EDITION of “o 
van 
Mr. 
: CUPID’S GARDEN 
ron 
i By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. me 
kno 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. “ea 
be 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. | this 
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